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ARCTIC LOVERS. 
‘OUTHWARD the Ice and Snow have come— 
\K) Strange lovers hand in hand,— 
Far wandering from their native home 
To seek a sunny land, 


Deserted haunts of bird and bee, 
On branches gaunt and bare, 

They turn with arctic alchemy 
To gardens of the air. 


For weirdly now the Ice and Snow, 
Beneath a golden flood 
Of sunshine, make the branches glow 
With polar fruit and bud. 
And yet their witchery is vain, 
For swift as Orient night 
The sunshine brings these lovers twain 
A tragedy of light! 
WriniaM Hamivron Hayne. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE VICTIMS OF CHRISTMAS. 


LL through the land the plaintive notes of the victims 
£ of Christmas are proceeding from darkened bedrooms 
or from sofa pillows in otherwise hushed boudoirs, vain- 
ly calling upon an aggrieved people, and especially upon 
an exhausted sex, to come back to the paths of reason and 
moderation. It is not because of the Christmas dinner, 
for that is long since digested, well or ill, but it is the re- 
sult of a far more prolonged and less remediable class of 
symptoms, all coming from one cause—the abuse of the 
kindly practice of Christmas presents. When we see the 
vast labor that has come to be bestowed on these, and the 
long catalogue of ills that follow, one is tempted to wish 
that chimneys could be made Santa-Claus-proof, as they 
are already made rat-proof; and one almost sympathizes 
with good old Samuel Sewall, who resisted the very in- 
troduction of Christmas festivities, and expresses his re- 
joicing in his diary (1722): “‘The Shops were open, and 
Carts came to Town with Wood, Hoop-poles, Hay, etc., as 
itother Times. Being a pleasant day, the street was fill’d 
‘with Carts and Horses.” 


Given a good custom, prevailing with moderation in 
every other country, and the eager American temperament 
may safely be trusted to take it up and carry it to a per. 
jlous extreme. Our very virtues lead in that direction; 
the very conscientiousness of the Puritan inheritance, its 
punc'iliousness in discharging to the uttermost whatever 
presents itself as a duty. Nay, this is a case where new 
duties are created; when the list of home presents is 
fairly made out, and the total duly undertaken, then there 
are the cousins next door to be provided for, and other 
cousii.s next to all other doors; and there are the prosper- 
ous friends who have given us presents, and the unpros- 
perous ones who were unable to give us any, and the 
stranger within our gates, and—endless computation—all 
the other strangers who dwell outside of them—all are 
to be remembered. The children of the nearest orphan- 
asylum are to be provided with a Christmas tree, even 
though it be sandwiched in with difficulty between an- 
other tree which they are to attend at their church, and 
another prepared expressly for them at a neighboring 
hall. The rich must give presents because they are rich, 
and the poor must make up in ingenuity what they want 
in wealth. Then, after all the gifts are bought and sent 
home, they must be refolded and repacked, and tied and 
ribboned, and addressed and forwarded, without a mis- 
take, in just the right succession of time, according as the 
gift is to be despatched to Main Street or to Alaska; and 
all this up to the latest moment of Christmas eve. And 
then when the work is done, and the tree garnished and 
stripped, if tree there be—then, as weary nature at last 
seeks repose, begins the new toil of sending letters of 
thanks for one’s own presents, ten, twenty, or a hundred ; 
and before these are all despatched there arrive the inevi- 
table headache and the languor, and that sudden flash of 
neuralgic pain in the back of the neck, swift as the sabre 
of Saladin, which says to the most heediless, ‘‘ Thus far 
and no farther.” 


Why should we do it all? No other nation does it. 
The German Christmas tree is loaded with all sorts of 
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gifts, no matter how simple, for every one within the 
house; but no German undertakes to make the distribu- 
tion of presents include all his acquaintances outside. For 
these he has a printed or engraved greeting, which costs 
little trouble to distribute, and which answers, like Ophe- 
lia’s rosemary, for remembrance. The whole fashion of 
Christmas cards in England had the same origin; and 
even this, when transplanted among ourselves, was soon 
carried to excess, and became itself a burden. But it was 
better than the habit of profuse and exaggerated giving— 
exaggerated in quantity if not in value—on which we 
have fallen back, in its decline. It is a common thing to 
encounter at Christmas-time women of moderate income 
who have personally put up and distributed sixty, seven- 
ty, or a hundred presents. For this is a duty which, 
like all others, falls most severely on the disinterested— 
usually women—who not merely bear one another's bur- 
dens, but choose and distribute and pack one another's 
gifts. The presents bear various names of givers, but it 
is upon the mother or the sister or the maiden aunt that 
the whole responsibility comes. 

**Mamma, what did you say that I would better give 
Charley?” ‘' My dear, have you decided on my gift to 
Cousin Laura?” Then, when the letter of acknowledg- 
ment comes, the donor has absolutely forgotten what was 
the precise gift attributed to him, and is in mortal fear 
lest, if he should accidentally meet Laura and little Charley, 
their gratitude should leave him blundering and mourn- 
ing. There are certain cares which, no matter how we 
disguise it, always end by resting on the shoulders of wo- 
men; and the annual tumult of Christmas gifts is one of 
these. In the fine Scotch ballad of “Caller Herrin’,” 
which Antoinette Sterling used to sing so magnificently, 
the hearer is reminded that the fish sung and sold by the 
fishwoman are not to be regarded simply as fish, but in 
truth represent lives of men. In like manner the delight 
of Christmas gifts, great though it be, is carried so far 
that it is equivalent to uw sacrifice of the lives of women. 
Can we not put some moderation into our perilous gen- 
erosity? I have already heard of one family which pur- 
poses, should its Christmas victims ever recover, to make 
out a list of very particular friends, and mail the sum of 
one dollar to each, in full payment of the debts of next 
year’s Santa Claus! Even this prosaic alternative might 
be an improvement on the present excess of activity. 

Tuomas WENtTWoRTH HiGG.nson. 


IDLE SYMPATHY. 


X-MAYOR STRONG, on going out of office, is report- 

‘4 ed to have said to a newspaper representative: “I 
do not like sympathy. That isinbornin me. I despise 
the word. I would much rather get a blow between the 
eyes any time than be offered sympathy. I enjoy hard 
knocks from good fighters, and I leave this office with 
deep regard for the reporters and the editors who have 
stood between me and the public.” 

The ex-Mayor enjoys, as he also said, press criticism. 
“The newspapers have hit me some good raps, and 
have had fun with me; but no one has enjoyed it more 
than I, and I have had my laugh with the others every 
time.” 

The man who can laugh at a caricature of himself has 
a sense of bumor that will save him many a pang. 

Most of us are too vain for it. Many of us too sensi- 
tive. Some of us are not sure enough of ourselves. 
George Eliot, it is said, became so depressed by criticisms 
of her books that Mr. Lewes learned to keep them all 
out of her way. There were men in public life who, 
during the heyday of Mr. Nast’s powers, never allowed 
themselves to be photographed, — hidden sug- 
gestion in their physiognomies which Mr. Nast’s genius 
would reveal. Persons have been known never to for- 
give a laugh against themselves. 

But it was the ex-Mayor’s utterance in regard to sym- 
pathy which appeals most to me. Undoubtedly he has 
one conception of sympathy, while each of us holds an- 
other. Mrs. Martin, for instance, does not like sympathy 
from her neighbors because she sees a touch of conde- 
scension in it which hurts her pride. Tommy Toddles 
resents it because he thinks it makes him seem as much 
of a cry-baby as his sister. On the other hand, Mrs. 
Clarence craves it because to her it means the tender con- 
sideration of her husband. While Miss Irving is restless 
and uncomfortable unless she has it from all her friends, 
because without it she thinks that none of her griefs and 
maladies are, as she says, ‘‘ understood.” 

Each of us then, from Mr. Strong down to the little 
baby who holds up an injured finger for its father to 
kiss, has some idea of sympathy, according to which our 
lives are regulated. The bent of individual natures con- 
trols the individual attitude toward it. And to no three 
persons, one seems safe in saying, does it ever mean ex- 
actly the same thing. 

The man who defies its necessity in one direction is apt 
to demand it in another. He must get in domestic rela- 
tions what he avoids in public ones, though he calls it all 
by a different name. He will ask from his friends what 
he would not take from his neighbors. 

For all that, it does us good to know that men and wo- 
men are sometimes strong enough to put the craving for 
it out of their lives when work is to be done, and this 
without morbidness or hardness of heart, or any of the ills 
that come from repelling the touch of human kindness, or 
shutting one’s self away with morbid thoughts. For it is 
as morbid a thought to think one can do without kind- 
ness as it is to think one cannot live unless one has it all 
the time; to be self-sufficient and vain as to be self-de- 
preciating and dependent; to have a stubborn pride of 
one’s own opinions as to be so much of a weakling that 
none can be held without the support of outsiders. 

But to return to Mr. Strong’s speech. It must be con- 
ceded that if a man can be sincere in his laughter even 
against himself, and sincere in his attitude about personal 
and idle sympathy, that man must certainly be altogether 
without vanity, and firm in the possession and — 
of his own principles of right. . H. F. 
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T= fifth subscription concert of the series given at the 
Astoria occurred on the evening of December 30, 
and was attended by an unusually large audience. The 
a, mer was one of interest, comprising as it did 
agner’s ‘‘ Meistersinger” overture and Siegfried Idy), 
Forest Scenes—an arrangement of music from Humper- 
dinck’s ‘‘ Hansel und Gretel "—and Liszt’s Spanish Rhap- 
sody. Herr Seid! and his forces were in good form, and 
the selections were all well rendered, the prelude to “ Die 
Meistersinger” calling for « special word of praise in that 
it was superbly given, and the Spanish Rhapsody’s brill- 
ijancy and color being brought into relief by sympathetic 
treatment to be commented on with puomertee Ae sg 

Liszt conceived the rhapsody in a mood dominated by 
Hungarian characteristics a { modes of thought. The 
composition suggests such arrangements and interpreta- 
tions of Spanish themes as come from the gypsies—never 
themselves creators of music, but acknowledged as the 
most inspired of performers, rendering all that they as- 
similate during their wanderings in a spirit of improvisa- 
tion, and interweaving their curious and beautiful fior- 
iture effects with the always carefully maintained rhythins 
and accentuations of the music of each country. 

The harp passage in the rhapsody illustrates this point 
very decidedly, its extreme beauty being of a nature very 
different from the beauty or charm to be found in the 
music of Spain as it is ordinarily set forth for our hearing. 


Two admirable soloists shared in the honors of the 
Astoria entertainment. These were Mr. H. Evans Wil- 
liams, well known as an oratorio-singer of genuine merit, 
and Madame Lillian Blauvelt, whose beautiful soprano 
voice must always be listened to with pleasure. 

Madame Blauvelt was first heard in the aria from Gou- 
nod’s ‘‘ Mireille,” sung with her usual brilliancy of style 
and full recognition of the value of care in details. This 
number was, at the request of her auditors, supplemented 
by Schubert's, ‘‘ Hark, Hark, the Lark,” a most delightful 
encore, as a beautiful song exceedingly well sung. 

Mr. Williams chose Goring Thomas's ‘ Farewell to 
Summer,” from that composer's ‘‘ The Swan and the 
Skylark,” the selection affording him ample opportunity 
to display a powerful and carefully trained tenor voice, 
whose command of mezza voce deserves mention. He 
was enthusiastically applauded, and on being recalled 
added an English ballad. 


The sixth Sunday night concert in the series at popular 
took place on the evening of January 2, at the 

etropolitan Opera-House, the opening of the new year 
being marked by the preSence of Madame Nordica, who 
thus made her appearance in this city for the first time 
during the season now in course of progress. 

These popular concerts, under the management of R. 
E. Johnston & Co., have proved very ambitious affairs, 
having brought forward as attractions Herr Seid] and his 
orchestra, together with the best soloists in the country. 
The programme in question began with the overture to 
the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor”; then came M. Plancon 
to interpret the ‘‘Grand Air” from Adam’s “ Le Cha- 
let”; two orchestral selections, the ‘‘ Dance of the Sylphs,” 
from Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation of Faust,” and the pretty trifle 
by Czibulka, entitled, ‘‘ Dream after the Ball,” followed. 
Madame Nordica’s aria from ‘“ Erzebeth,” and Liszt’s 
Second Rhapsody brought the first part of the entertain- 
ment toaclose. At the beginning of the second part of 
the concert Madame Nordica sang a group of songs by 
American composers—‘*‘ The Robin sings in the Apple- 
tree,” by MacDowell; ‘‘ Rhapsodie,” by De Koven; Mrs. 
Beach's “‘ Spring,” and ‘‘ Before the Dawn,” by Chad- 
wick. M. Plancon also contributed Schubert's “ L’Enfers,” 
and ‘‘ Elle est a toi,” by Schumann, and the very large 
and enthusiastic audience having listened in high good- 
humor to these pieces, together with numerous encores, 
dispersed at the conclusion of a Strauss waltz, called ‘‘ In 
the Vienna Woods.” 


Madame Nordica sang the ‘‘ Erzebeth” aria with feelin 
and great care as to phrasing, but the composition poco | 
too low for her, and one missed color in the deeper tones. 
** Erzebeth ” is an opera by the Hungarian composer Erkel, 
and deals with the same legend used by Liszt in his fa- 
mous oratorio “‘ St. Elizabeth.” Erkel’s music is both 
interesting and beautiful, and Madame Nordica’s intro- 
duction of the chief aria from his most ambitious work 
entitles her to gratitude. Among the songs by American 
composers, that written by Professor MacDowell held the 
most prominent position, it being a charming composition. 
It goes without saying that Madame Nordica rendered it 
very skilfully, and commanded the deepest respect for her 
earnestness, intelligence, and artistic finish. 


The début of Miss Lydia Eustis—a niece of our ex- 
minister to France—drew a cultivated audience to the 
residence of Mrs. Oelrichs on the afternoon of January 3, 
the seating capacity of the ball-room being taxed to its 
utmost by the subscribers to the series of recitals, of 
which this was the first. 

Miss Eustis studied with Widor and other foreign 
teachers, and shows that she knew how to avail herself 
of the advautages gained during years of residence abrond. 
She possc.ses a powerful mezzo-soprano of good range, 
much warmth of color, and considerable flexibility. Very 
few débutantes have their resources as well in hand as had 
this charming young vocalist, whose success could not 
but prove gratifying to the large number of personal 
friends included among her hearers. 

Miss Eustis gave a sympathetic rendering of the less 
familiar aria from Saint-Saéus’s ‘‘Samson et Dalila,” in 
which she displayed true dramatic feeling, this selection 
being followed by a charming interpretation of Widor's 
**Nuit d’Etoiles,” delivered with carefully sustained mez- 
za voce and beautifully graded effects, secured through 
broad phrasing, clear enunciation, and refinement of feel- 
ing. A word too should be said in regard to the perfect 
pronunciation of the French words, for French is the 
most difficult of all languages to sivg in, and those who 
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have not been brought up to employ it from childhood 
can rarely accustom themselves to its varied and subtle 
shades, markedly noticeable during vocal delivery. 


In the ‘‘ Elégie,” by Massenet, Miss Eustis had the aid 
of Mr. D. Adamowski, ’cellist; Mr. T. Adamowski inter- 
preted the violin obligato to Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave Maria,” 
sung with much sweetness and devotional instinct. The 
familiar chanson ‘‘ Bohéme,” from ‘‘ Carmen,” was evi- 
dently included among the vocal selections by way of 
contrast. It displayed the timbre of the singer’s voice, 
and was well sung, but it is not very well suited for con- 
cert purposes. ltogether it is pleasant to record the 
fact that Miss Eustis created a favorable impression, and 
there is certainly no reason why she should not become a 
successful concert and oratorio performer. 

The others identified with the recital were the Ada- 
mowski brothers, and an old favorite under a new name, 
Madame Szumowska-Adamowski. The trio by St.-Sa- 
@ns enlisted the services of all three of these artists; 
Madame Adamowski also contributing three solo num- 
bers—Scarlatti’s Pastorale and Capriccio, and the Paga- 
nini-Liszt ‘‘La Campanella,” deliciously played, and re- 
ceiving a well-deserved encore ; a Tartini composition for 
‘cello, and two violin solos by Lalo and Bazzini, bringing 
forward the talented brothers in their several capacities, 
to the enjoyment of their numerous admirers. 

The second recital of the series is to be devoted to 
works by German composers, and will occur on the 
afternoon of January 20, at the residence of Mrs. Levi P. 


oe OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


M* small niece, who is very much bigger than I, says 
4 that each year her small aunt—which means me— 
gets one year younger. It is quite true that each year 
her small aunt gets more hopeless a child over Christ- 
mas. I have _ come from the Christmas tree, where I 
was not at all sure whether the youngest person present 
was baby John— 














The dear little dimpled darling 
Who never saw Chrietmas yet— 


or the person who occupied the proud function towards 
him of aunt by adoption, which means the writer of this 
letter. 

Naw that Iam on the subject of my nephews, which, 
bear me witness, does not often happen, forgive me if I 
tell one of the bright sayings of George, the elder—aunts 
always tell their nephews’ bright sayings, you know. He 
and t last summer, at Dinard; were making a trip to 
America. As George, born in France and aged four, 
has never been to America, to comprehend the events of 
the voyage required some effort of his imagination, which 
always rose to the occasion. ‘‘ Oh, there’s a ship in dis- 
tress!” I said, pointing out over the wild and woolly 
waves—literally woolly, as they were composed of rugs. 
‘* See, they're sending up a rocket!” ‘* Yes, I see—and 
the ship’s a-wockin’ like anything,” was George’s excited 
answer. ‘I wish you'd go down stairs and order me a 
Welsh rabbit,” I said, a few minutes later. With some 
difficulty, owing to the great amount of motion, George, 
who had never heard of a Welsh rabbit before, climbed 
down from the bed, which was the ship, made a long and 
circuitous journey about the room, and climbed back 
again, saying, cheerfully, ‘‘I ordered it.” ‘‘Had the 
stewards gone to bed?” I inquired. ‘‘Oh no! They 
were all standin’ wound twyin’ to tatch the wabbits!” 
Whatever may happen to George amid the vicissitudes of 
this uncertain world, I am quite certain that his inventive 
power will always be equal to it. 


But to go back to Christmas. I have come to the con- 
clusion that we must be pretty poorly organized, all of us, 
if we do not love, more and more with each year, the brill- 
iancy and beauty of it. The glitter of the Christmas tree 
grows more and more to mean the happy laughs of little 
children, the radiancy and warmth of peace on earth, 
good will towards men, all the simple wills, transient 
sorrows, eternal joys, of our poor humanity, whose face 
we love more and more as we realize that everything 
which absolutely és, is humanity. Faith is the substance 
of things hoped for, but all 
that actually exists is hu- 
man nature. Even the mys- 
tery of the ‘flower in the 
crannied wall” pales beside 
that of the little child held 
up in his father’s arms be- 
fore the brilliant, glittering 
Christmas tree, his blue 
eyes widening with dawning 
wonder over the first reve- 
lation of an ineffable vision 
beyond what his little intel- 
- ia had already dreamed 
7) 


Paris as a joyous town has 
never been more fascinating 
than this year. We have 
had most brilliant Christmas 
weather, with rose sunsets ev- 
ery evening; the streets have 
been filled with Nice roses 
and Parma violets and mim- 
osa, and the holly and the 
mistletoe are piled before 
nearly every shop window. All kinds of interesting 
things have been going on—a delightful musical at the 
Comtesse de Conlogon’s, Madame rehesi’s matinée in 
her own hotel on Wednesday, a large breakfast at the 
embassy on Thursday—and next week Mrs. De Weerth 
gives a dinner dance for young girls and men, and Mrs. 
Roberts a Russian evening to dance the old year out and 
the new year in. 

I have been written to so many times about the pretty 
Russian custom for New-Year’s eve, of which I wrote in 
one of my letters, that I describe it more accurately. 
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Twelve o’clock on the last night of the old year finds all 
the guests seated at a table, snd before each is a candle 
and a little glass of wine. It goes without saying that 
any favorite drink will do. _ At the first stroke of twelve 
by the clock each person writes 
a wish on a slip of paper, 
lights the candle, burns the 
paper in the light, lets the 
ashes fall into the wine, and 
drinks the draught before the 
clock has finished striking the 
hour. I can tell you better 
whether this custom is a talis- 
man a year from now, after 
seeing whether any body’s wish 
comes true. 


Two of the most interesting 
features of Madame Marche- 
si’s musical were the singing 
of Mr. Sebastian Schlesinger’s 
daughter, the Baronne de 
Raubnitz, of her father’s and 
Bemberg’s songs, with Bem- 
berg as accompanist, and the 
violin- playing of Miss Leonora Jackson, who lias not 
been heard in Paris since her studies with Joachim and 
her Berlin successes. She is now really a great violinist, 
who draws an extremely fine bow, shows a thoroughly 
musical temperament, and the nerve and skill of a vir- 
tuoso. She also played after the embassy breakfast of 
this week, which was a charming affair. The table was 
trimmed with three large centre-pieces of holly and 
mimosa. At each corner of the table were thin-stemmed 
glass vases filled with the same Christmas flowers, while 
holly and mimosa were strewn over the table. 

Mrs. Porter wore a charming dress of mauve cashmere 
made with an odd bolero of silver embroidery over lace. 
Mrs. Albert Herter was dressed in black, with a picturesque 
broad-brimmed black and green hat trimmed with fea- 
thers. Her mother, Mrs. McGinnis, wore black and 
mauve. Madame Vignaud, wife of the first secretary of 
the embassy, was in black. Mrs. Magruder, in black satin 
trimmed with guipure over white satin. Miss Getty, in 
black with cerise trimmings. 


Some dainty little sketches have been made for the Ba- 
ZAR on the leiviews, affording glimpses of the coming 
season. The first is a blouse in changeable taffeta, 
trimmed with shirred ribbons which form squares. The 
front is of black taffeta, as well as the cravat and belt. 
The choux are of black velvet. The hat is one of the 
prettiest of the new spring models, from Lewis, of black 
straw with roses. 

The second sketch, also from the Riviera, represents 
one of the latest and prettiest of the new models, also 
in changeable taffetas, laid in side-pleats, and trimmed 
in front with ruf- 
fles of linon and 
bordered with tiny 
gold buttons. The 
cravat is a black 
stock. A jewelled 
belt is worn with 
this dainty little 
bodice. The straw 
hat from Carlier 
is trimmed with 
polka - dotted fou- 
lard. 

The third sketch 
is one of Paquin’s 
prettiest ball dress- 
es for a young girl, 
madcof pink mous- 
seline de soie trim- 
med with pink vel- 
vet ribbon. It is 
male over a lining 
of white Liberty 
satin. The corsage, 
draped on the left 
side by a large 
bunch of roses, is bordered by a ruffle of mousseline 
de soie. The short balloon sleeves are surmounted b 
ruffles of mousseline de soie. The sortie de bal is of pink 
satin lined entirely with pleatings of pink mousseline de 
soie. KATHARINE DE Forest. 




















HINTS OF SPRING MATERIALS. 


er the holidays are over, the shops begin to show 
the new spring fabrics, and there is a great diversity 
of opinion as to whether these first styles are really the 
correct ones. Nevertheless, everybody who is interested 
in spring fashions starts out to see what is to be worn, 
and though the wash materials and summer silks seem 
rather out of place with snow and ice, they look never- 
theless attractive and dainty. Every year brings forth 
new varieties of coloring, new patterns, and new weaves 
in the old familiar materials, uatil it is positively bewilder- 
ing to decide what to choose. It has been said, although 
it has not been definitely stated, that for the last two or 
three years, owing to the hard times, the merchants did 
not burden themselves with a very large a stock of ma- 
terial. But this season it would seem as though there 
was every indication of a more prosperous business year, 
for there have not been for several seasons past so many 
and such a great variety of things to choose from. The 
woman who does not have a new gown this year must 
either be exceedingly poor, or else will not take the time 
to select something ; for not only are there fabrics that 
are expensive, but there are many marvellously cheap, 
and the range of coloring is wider than ever before, so 
many shades being allowed of any one distinct color. For 
instance, in grays there .re more different shades than 
could ever be imagined by any one who has not thorough- 
iy looked into the subject of color, and so on with all the 
ifferent colors—blues, greens, and so forth. 
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TRANSPARENT FABRICS. 


This is to be emphatically a year when transparen 
materials will be worn. Last season was the first when 
they were exhibited in any great variety, but they became 
very popular before the summer was over—so popular as 
to evidently warrant the importation of a vast number. 
They are most beautiful and wonderful in weave and color- 
ing. The blacks lead, although black is not so smart as 
last season, it having been worn so much both during the 
summer and autumn, as well as all winter. The grena- 
dines are to be found in all kinds of patterns, There is 
a bouclé effect which is very attractive, because the pat- 
tern is so sheer, showing the lining, and the bouclé, which 
is a raised dot, seems to give character to a flat effect. A 
crépon grenadine will be welcomed with great favor, as it 
has many points in common with the crépons which had 
such a marvellous run, and never lost hold until the last 
moment, when the manufacturers, so it is said, announced 
they would no longer sell so much of one material. There 
is one pattern in grenadine which has a serpentine line of 
silk, with an open-work design, looking like the drawn- 
work seen on linens. This is made up to look very smart, 
sometimes trimmed with jet, oftener left plain. There is 
also a revival of the very fine mesh grenadine without 
any pattern. The old-fashioned bunting, now called 
canvas-cloth, and the sheer nuns’ veiling are also revived. 
There are plaids and check effects in the all black, and 
some have lace insertion woven into the grenadine in 
stripes and bands—sometimes all black, sometimes black 
and white—and so cleverly constructed that it looks as 
though the lace had been put in by hand. An odd kind 
of grenadine has woven tucks of other colors—for in- 
stance, a black will have tucks of yellow with black lines, 
These are, as a rule, in bayadere lines. 


SPRING woot, 


This year there are a great mazy light-weight smooth- 
face cloths which have much the effect of the broadcloths 
worn during the winter, but there is still a question as to 
whether these cloths will not be a little common, as they 
have been so universally seen for so long atime; and there 
are also exhibited a great variety of fine checks, hair- 
stripes, and plaids in the camel’s-hair goods, in different 
light woollens, which are most attractive. There isa great 
prejudice in favor of gray and tan in these cloths. Some, 
which are exceedingly attractive, are of silk and wool, with 
a lattice-work of a darker shade put on over hair -line 
checks. 

The étamines also in a plaid are curiously woven in thin 
and thick alternate blocks, dark on a light ground. These, 
it is said, will be much used for tailor suits; but, after all, 
light woollens are the correct thing for anything so severe 
as a tailor costume. There are some very expensive ones 
of silk and wool, which will make up into smarter gowns. 
One color much in favor this year is called the bouton 
d’or, or buttercup yellow. Then there are some combina- 
tions of green, tan, and gray on a blue ground, which 
sound conspicuous, but in reality are attractive, fine, and 
ar effective. The names that are given to the 
fabrics and the coloring, when literally translated, often 
give a good idea as to what they are supposed to con- 
vey. For instance, point du jour is supposed to give 
some indication in the coloring of the pinks of the break- 
ing day or dawn—not exactly a red or a pink, but a faint 
rosy color; and there are some pinkish-grays as well, 
which also come under the same name. Then there is an- 
other variety called travers soufflé, which, being trans- 
lated, means ‘‘ cross - blistered,” or ‘line - blistered,” and 
the fabric has the appearance of having been blistered all 
over ; for instance, a dark tan will have little blisters over 
it of a very much lighter brown or tan. As may readily 
be supposed, all these are among the expensive goods, be- 
cause these colorings are never cheap, and can be put 
down among the luxuries. 


POPLINS AND SILKS. 


Poplins and poplinettes are to be very much the rage 
this spring for smart gowns, consequently the bengalines 
and corded silks will also be seen. The poplins are ex- 
quisite in shading and texture, and are thin enough to 
wear for early spring. Bengalines are cooler, and willdo 
for summer wear, but are not as durable, or rather have 
not as much body, as the poplins. Moiré poplins—which 
do not seem to be anything particularly new, as they re- 
semble very closely the moiré velours—are exhibited in 
great quantities, and in most attractive shadings; black 
and white check sare put over shaded grounds of blue, 
red, gray, or tan, and there are also broad stripes of satin 
put down over shaded colorings without the checks. In 
poplins and bengalines there is a shade of réséda green— 
a new blue, which is rather steely in effect, is ‘‘ royal 
blue ”—a dark shade of red, and there is a pink heliotrope 
again. First and foremost come the grays—stone grays 
and the silvery ones, in every possible and many impossi- 
ble gradations of shading. 

The importations of summer silks are not exhibited in 
any great numbers as yet. They always come a little 
later. From the present indication, foulards are to be 
greatly worn again ; not the same blue and white all-over 
patterns which were worn so plentifully during the last 
two summers, but a blending of different colorings, and 
crossed by checks or plaids of satin. There will be some 
blues, not many, and combined with pinks, heliotropes, or 
blacks in preference to white. The patterns, too, are 
different, flowered effects being much newer than the 
vague conventionalized designs. The taffetas and stiff 
silks will be used for the smarter gowns, but there will 
undoubtedly be a craze over plain black taffetas, which 
will require to be very lavishly trimmed with lace or vel- 
vet to be effective. Black taffeta of good quality is by 
no means a cool material to wear in summer, for it is 
closely woven, but it is effective, and will be made up 
during the spring. The other plain taffetas—t\at is, the 
colored ones—will not be very smart, but there are many 
designs in plain grounds and large flower figures. These, 
as a rule, also have cross-lines of satin, but are sometimes 
to be seen with just the flowers. Then there are the flow- 
er designs, with the bayadere stripes or bands of white 
or black satin. These come in pattern dresses, and do 
not require any trimming, as they are trimmed in them 
selves. They are never cheap silks, but always make uy 
most satisfactorily. The bayadere stripe is not becom- 
ing to a short stout figure, but there is a way of arran- 
ging it so that the stripe will go lengthwise. 
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DINNER AND EVENING GOWNS AND EMPIRE CLOAK.—(Sse Pacer 48.} 
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PLAN OF CLUB WORK. 








AN unusually interesting plan for a study of Italy is 
£AX that included in the calendar of the Wednesday 
Morning Club of Rome, New York. The club meets 
weekly, the alternate meetings being devoted to current 
topics and special subjects. To economize space the 
meetings are numbered, in lieu of being dated as in the 
calendar. Corresponding secretary, Miss Anna Champion. 


1. Introduction Greek Literature into Rome; beginnings Roman 
Literature (240-63 u. c.); Roman Theatres—Comedy and Tragedy. 
2. Cicero—Orator, Philosopher, and Poet; the Cwsars, 3. Augustan 
Epoch, or Golden Age of Roman Literature (63 n.o.-15 a.v.); Virgil. 
4. Decline Roman Literature under Tiberius, a. p. 15; Seneca—Rela- 
tions with Nero, Pliny, Tacitus. 5. Marcus Aurelins, Constantine, 
First Christian Emperor; Rise of Papal Rome, 800 a.p. 6. Revival of 
Learning begun by Petrarch and Boccaccio ; Songs of Petrarch ; Uni- 
versities in Bologna, Uigh-Schools, Medieval Libraries, Manuscripts, 
and Printing. 7. Concerning Dante —The Inferno, Underworld of 
Homer, Virgil, and Dante. 8. Paradiso and Purgatorio; Angele— 
Milton's and Dante's. 9. House of Medici and Patrons of Learning; 
Florentine Academy; Science of Alchemy and Astrology. 10. Naples, 
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Vittoria Colonna, Tasso; Introduction of the Opera. 11. Italian Art 
as seen in Rome—Michael Angelo, Raphael.. 12. Florentine Art—Gi- 
otto, Cimabue, Leonardo da Vinci. 13. Art in Venice—Bellini Fam- 
ily, Titian, and Tintoretto. 


ABOUT CLUB-HOUSES 


The effort of the women of Brooklyn, New York, to 
rovide themselves with a club-house is of importance. 
t is the first definite attempt made in the great city of 
Greater New York to provide an exclusive home for any 
coterie of its many women’s clubs, and as such is in itself 
worthy of record. While it is true that among the largest 
cities of the country the movement to secure a woman’s 
club-house has not been prompt, it is also true that among 
such cities Greater New York has been noticeably slow. 
Philadelphia bas at least one finely appointed club-house 
built and owned by women, and Boston has been agita- 
ting the question for some time, with now significant 
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promise for the near future. Chicago, however, so far 
as the writer knows, shares the apathy of the Eastern 
metropolis. 

The present consideration of the matter by the Brook- 
lyn women has naturally provoked discussion concerning 
the advisability or need of a club-house by and for wo- 
men. In point of fact, the matter scarcely needs discus- 
sion, much less warrants criticism. A woman’s club- 
house, to provide properly for a large and powerful club, 
or one in which the club interests and activities of a com- 
munity may be centred, is simply a natural accompani- 
ment to the growth of the club movement. As any en- 
terprise widens and enlarges, it seeks for environment 
suitable to its progress. Similarly, in many places all 
over the United States, organizations of women have dis- 
covered that it would be a conserving of time, energy, 
and money to provide themselves with buildings specially 
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adapted to their needs, whereupon they have proceeded 
to do so. 

That moment of illumination has reached Brooklyn, 
and with the sure, if sometimes late-starting, energy of 
that now famous borough, tangible results are to be 
speedily expected. 


THE WOMAN’S COUNCIL OF MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINNESOTA. 


One pauses almost before an attempt to do justice to 
an organization of women four thousand strong in one 
city. It is such a crystallization of club energy which 
the Woman’s Council of Minneapolis, Minnesota, repre- 
sents. The Council was born five years ago, an outcome 
of the impetus following the Chicago Exposition. In an 
swer to a call for a meeting, representative of the organized 
forces of women in Minneapolis, forty societies responded, 
and then and there the Woman’s Council sprang into ex- 
istence. It isa part of its record that since April, 1892, 
when it was announced to the public that an open parlia- 
ment would be held monthly, together with an annual 
congress in November, not one failure to fulfil its promise 
is reported. 

There are now about eighty organizations enrolled on 
the calendar of the Council. These are divided into de 
partments, each department conducting a parliament in 
the course of the year. Under the dozen heads of Science, 
Education, Art, Literature, Patriotism, Music, History, 
Temperance, Philanthropy, Church, Reform, and Phi- 
losophy, the Council conducts a consecutive series of 
monthly open meetings. At each in turn the various in- 
terests of the Council find free presentation. It is not the 
Council's office to advocate or condemn as a body. Its 
field is much broader, and exemplifies in the most liberal 
way freedom of speech. On its platform each society, at 
its rightful time, has the opportunity for free and fearless 
voicing of its views, sure of a courteous and respectful 
hearing. The key-note of this unity, amid such wide di 
versity, is the fact that no society is bound to the opinions, 
prejudices, or vagaries of any other society in the mem 
bership. This policy is formulated in the constitution— 
that ‘‘no society entering the Council shall thereby lose 
its independence in aim or method, or be committed to 
any principle or method of any other society in the Coun 
cil.” 

The Literary Department is a very large one, counting 
sixteen clubs. Under its auspices is a Literary Exchange, 
whereby the benefit of the work done in the Council is 
extended to clubs in the city and all parts of the State 
whenever desired. Many applications for papers come 
from the smaller towns in Minnesota, to which the accu 
mulated work of the Council is a treasure-house. The 
Council represents on its social side an imposing reception 
committee to any distinguished man or woman who visits 
the city, it being an important part of its work that such 
shall be duly honored at its hands. The meetings are all 
open to the public, and the large audiences which gather 
on every such occasion show the interest of the commu- 
nity in the work of this admirable federation. The Coun 
cil aims to be educational rather than executive, leaving 
the taking up of special lines of work to such of its 
departments as find opportunity for it. 

The sixth annual congress of the Council lasted four 
days in early November, with afternoon and evening 
meetings. The programme presented during these ses- 
sions was one that vied in importance with those present- 
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ed at State and General Federation meetings. _ It was an 
illuminating picture of the club work of the city, and one 
in which the pulnic of Minneapolis attested its interest by 
large atteudance and close attention. 

The responsible position of — of this complex 
organization is held by Mrs. W. B. Leach, a woman of 
marked ability, and with admirable qualifications for the 
office which she holds. Mrs. Eli Torrance and Mrs. W. 
W. Rich are the vice-presidents. Four secretaryships are 
held by Mrs. L. W. Ballard, Mrs. W. O. Fryberger, Mrs. 
Charles E. Conant, and Mrs. T. B. Walker respectively. 
A treasurer, Mrs. 8. B. Lovejoy, and an auditor, Mrs. R. J. 
Mendenhall, make up the cabinet of the Minneapolis 
Council. 


A SPLENDID GIFT. 


Some clubs achieve club-houses, some go without them, 
and one has had one generously thrust upon it 

All readers of this department must have been inter 
ested in the recent picture of the beautiful club - house 
which has been presented to the Woman's Literary 
Club of Junction City, Kansas. This week the Bazar 
offers the picture of the man responsible for this munifi 
cence—a man whom the world of women’s clubs should 
delight to honor. Captain Bertrand Rockwell has estab 
lished a precedent whose following should be encour- 
aged. 

Not the least gratifying element in the gift is the donor’s 
appreciation of its practical as well as sentimental value. 
“T consider,” he writes to this department, “ that the influ- 
ence for good which the widespread organization of these 
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clubs wields ranks in importance now next to our public 
school system. In towns with from five to ten thousand 
inhabitants the evidences of the clubs’ influence are more 
easily seen and appreciated than in the great cities. Mem 
bership means labor, study, and culture. It means that 
many hours which might be devoted to idle pleasure and 
gossip are used to strengthen and improve the mind. The 
intellectual advancement of the mother extends to the 
daughter, and even to the sons and father. Table-talk is 
frequently upon subjects which are being discussed at the 
club, and the entire atmosphere of the home is changed 
through its influence. 

“The fact that the club is so catholic in its scope is one 
of its greatest powers. Applicants for membership are 
not necessarily college alumne. Social standing, manners, 
dress, religion, or politics are not considered. A woman 
of good character, sufficiently desirous of improving her- 
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self mentally to agree to work upon the lines marked out, / 


is eligible. The result is often surprising. Some women 
who have had the commonest of common-school educations 
have developed into leaders. The extension of the work to 
the farms, which is now being vigorously ad vocated by Mrs. 
Noble L. Prentis, of Kansas City, is a significant advance. 
When it is accomplished, we will see fewer farmers’ wives 
sent each year to insane-usylums. As the condition of 
the common people of Scotland was changed during the 
eighteenth century from misery and lawlessness to happi- 
ness and plenty by the passage of laws giving free school- 
ing to the poor, let us hope that the woman’s-club move- 
ment in the twentieth century will make the people of the 
United States the most intelligent and contented in the 
world.” 

It will be recalled that the club-house which Captain 
Rockwell built and gave to the Junction City club is a 
graceful edifice of stone, the interior a model of beauty 
and convenience, the whole finished in the most modern 
and approved style 


THE FROEBEL SOCIETY OF BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


A woman's club filling a unique and distinctive sphere 
is the Froebel Society of Brooklyn, New York It was 
organized in April, 1884, and was the outcome of another 
unique and distinctive institution—the Froebel Academy. 
The society was made up in the beginning of the mothers 
and teachers of the academy, and was designed to educate 
its members in Froebel principles, that the home life and 
the schoo! life might become supplementary parts of one 
scheme. To its original purpose the club has resolutely 
held. It is still educational in its aims and effort, pur- 
suing this single and clear purpose without swerving to 
the many by-paths which club-work offers. It is so in- 
dissolubly connected with Froebel Academy that a few 
words concerning this original and really remarkable in- 
stitution is not amiss 

The academy is literally a mothers’ school. Through 
the co-operation of two mothers it existed for seven years, 
the largest south room, with fireplace and commodious 
appointments, being given in each home consecutively to 
its use. The work then seemed to involve broader issues 
than the education of a few families. A series of neigh- 
borhood meetings was held through the winter of 1882-3 
by a small band of men and women, who brought to 
Brooklyn from Boston, Oswego, and other places—paying 
the prices of lecturers and expenses—the best thinkers on 
the new education. The final result of these efforts was 
the incorporation in June, 1883, of Froebel Academy, with 
a board of seven trustees. Then the two wards iu which 
it was situated were apportioned between these men and 
womew’ for visiting, and for weeks they went from house 
to house pleading their cause. Later, a principal, primary 
teacher, and kindergartner were engaged; later still, after 
almost insuperable difficulties, an old frame building was 
secured, and in September, 1883, the school was opened 
with fifty-three pupils, constituting a kindergarten and 
primary department. 

The most beautiful phase in the history of this enter- 
prise is that it literally grew out of homes. One father 
donated the window-shades, another the curtains which 
graced the kindergarten - room, another the clocks; the 
mothers made the blackboard erasers and other necessi- 
ties; each little child brought its own chair; the Bible, 
the dictionary, the principal's desk, her chair, the work- 
benches, the bell, even the brooms, were individual gifts; 
and for seven years the annual deficit—ranging from $300 
to $1000— was contributed by the trustees out of their own 
pockets. So far as the pressure of the higher academic 
institutions will permit, the Froebel Academy is working 
toward a radical stand on some disputed points—home 
study, grammar, etc. It was one of the first schools in 
the United States, and for a long time the only one to 
demonstrate that Froebel principles comprised a system 
of education, and Was not, as considered by many, merely 
an incidental method of teaching. It is still, as it always 
has been, a non - personal institution, its revenues, when 
it has any over its expenses, accruing to nobody's advan- 
tage, but turned at once into improvement of the school. 
That it is now housed in a fine building fitted with all 
modern appliances, and ranks as one of the important 
institutions of Brooklyn, are delightful evidence of the 
splendid pioneer work which these Froebel mothers ac- 
complished 

The Frocbel Society is a twin institution with Froebel 
Academy. Like it, its work is thorough and original. 
It does not hesitate to make new footsteps in following 
carefully considered principles. It has stood like a rock 
in the face of many obstacles, has lived to surmount them 
all, and is still pressing on. Probably no woman’s club 
has received more definite and flattering recognition of 
its services from the other sex than has the Froebel So- 
ciety. The trustees of the academy do not hesitate about 
seeking its counsel and drawing upon its concentrated 
wisdom over and over again, nor do they neglect to give 
the largest meed of credit and praise to these efficient 
women for much, if not the most, contributive work to 
the institution. 

The Froebel Society meets on the first Monday of each 
month from October to June. It has three business meet- 
ings at stated times, three evening sociables, and an an- 
nual reunion. Under its auspices are conducted, once a 
month, what are known as patrons’ nights. On these oc- 
casions letters are discussed which are written by the 
patrons of the school (signed or unsigned, at will), and 
which are critical of the school methods, appointments, 
ete.; and expositions of principles and methods are given 
by the teachers. As a result the trustees and teachers 
have gained the benefit of many points of view otherwise 
unreached, and the patrons have become strengthened in 
the sense of their own responsibility to and for the 
school. 

The present membership is about one hundred and fif- 
teen. he club is a member of the General and State 
federations. It has had a succession of extraordinarily 
capable presidents, women of strength and individuality, 
who have fulfilled their duties with unusual thoroughness. 
These have been Mrs. Alice A. Chadwick, Mrs. Kate Up- 
son Clark, Mrs. M. W. Brooks, Mrs. S. B. Ellis, and Mrs. 
8S. W. Taylor. The present president of the club, Mrs. 
R. W. Underhill, whose picture we are able to present in 
this issue of the Bazar, is another of the strong women 
of the society, and one well able to preserve her place in 
the distinguished list. 
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NOTES FROM VARIOUS CLUBS. 


Tue JUNTO IS THE NAME TAKEN BY THE LADIES’ CLUB 
of Emporia, Kansas, which became a member of the Kan- 
sas Federation at the beginning of 1894. The club was 
organized in 1889, with a membership limited to twenty- 
five. ‘There are usually several applications on file wait- 
ing for vacancies. It meets every Tuesday afternoon 
from October to May, its purpose being pre-eminently 
study and investigation. Its first years were devoted to 
English and American Literature. The past three years 
have been given to Egyptology, Foreign Travel, English 
History, and French History respectively. The plan is 
to have two papers at each meeting on the historical 
phases of the subject. Its year-book for the present year 
outlines a study of ‘‘ Men and Measures of the Nineteenth 
Century,” and contains some admirable topics for pres- 
entation, among them being *‘The Administration of 
General Jackson,” ‘* Is the Sub-Treasury Scheme a Prac- 
tical One, and Why?” “* Nullification in South Carolina,” 
‘* Banks and Clearing-houses in the United States,” “ Was 
the Mexican War Justifiable on the part of the United 
States?” ‘* Our op repay es New Orleans, 
and Chicago,” and a discussion on ‘‘ Have these Exposi- 
tions Proved Helpful to us as a Nation?” A reference 
list is a part of the calendar of the club, The list of offi- 
cers are—president, Mrs. Hattie 8S. Graves; vice-president, 
Mrs. I. E. Perley; secretary, Mrs. J. N. Wilkinson; trea- 
surer, Mrs. W. R. Irwin. 


THE CLUB CAREER OF Mrs. CHarues E. Fox, of De- 
troit, began in the Detroit Woman's Club, one of the oldest 
of such organizations in the country, having been found- 
ed in 1873. For fifteen years Mrs. Fox has been identified 
with this organization, four times serving as its presi- 
dent. Naturally gifted with the qualities which make a 
leader, Mrs. Fox found in her membership of the Woman's 
Club the elements which developed her own capabilities. 
Realizing very carly the value of parliamentary know- 
ledge to women in their organized work, Mrs. Fox de- 
voted close attention to the acquirement of such know- 
ledge, and became an authority as well as a skilful ex- 
ponent of its advantages. Possessing a fine presence, a 
clear, strong voice, with a vivacious manner and an un- 
usual command of language, she exemplifies in her own 
personality the best results of parliamentary training. 
Her ability as a presiding officer, although well known, 
was lately most emphatically demonstrated in her con- 
duct of the recent annual meeting of the Michigan Fed- 
eration, from whose presidency she has just retired. In 
addition to her membership in the Woman’s Club, and 
her notable work as president of the State Federation, 
Mrs. Fox is one of the founders of the Twentieth Century 
Club, a large and flourishing organization of nearly two 
hundred members, and which was the first department 
club to be formed in Detroit. Another initial matter in 
which Mrs. Fox has won distinction is that of being the 
first woman to sit as a member in the Detroit Board of 
Education. Before Mrs. Fox was a club woman she was 
an active worker in philanthropic effort. For over seven- 
teen years she has served as trustee and member of the 
executive board of one of the noblest charities of her 
city—the Woman’s Hospital and Foundling’s Home. It 
is an evidence of her poise and strength of character, in- 
herited from her Puritan and Revolutionary ancestry, that 
with her varied interests of church, charitable, munici- 
pal, and club work, she is yet, first of all, the home wo- 
man and honored wife and mother. It is to such well- 
rounded lives as those of Mrs. Fox and many of her 
sisters in the club world that the movement is indebted 
for much of its dignity and strength. 


Tue Contemporary CLUB of Trenton, New Jersey, is 
another of those organizations which, in this stage of the 
history of women’s clubs, spring into existence fully 
grown. On the 12th of last March forty women, residing 
in Trentou, Princeton, Bordentown, and Lawrenceville, 
met and formed a temporary organization. On the 17th, 
five days later, Mrs. Longstreth of the New Century 
Club of Philadelphia addressed the forty and their invited 
guests. This meeting, by its enthusiasm, developed the 
temporary organization into a permanent one, and then 
and there the Contemporary Club began, adopting a con- 
stitution and by-laws, and establishing at once regular 
meetings on the first and third Tuesdays of each month. 
At its second gathering a bit of humor crept in in the se- 
lection of green as the club color, a selection suggested by 
the date of the meeting—St. Patrick's day. No sooner had 
the club taken name and permanency than the member- 
ship list grew apace. In a very short time the list reach- 
ed one hundred and sixty-three. It was felt that this 
was almost too large a number for so young a club, but 
every member came eagerly to the organization, the whole 
number giving it an enthusiastic impetus that is likely to 
carry it a long way forward. It was decided, however, at 
one of the early meetings, to draw the line at that number 
for the present, and admit no more members until next 
May, when a year’s existence of the club will have better 
demonstrated its powers and limitations. The aim of the 
club, quoting from the constitution, is ‘‘to create an or- 

nized centre of thought and action among the women in 

renton, and to stimulate an interest in science, literature, 
art, social and ethical culture, that will render the members 
helpful to one another and useful to society.” A lecture 
course was at once inaugurated, Mrs. Margaret E. Sang- 
ster, of HaARPER’s Bazar, delivering one of the earliest, on 
Christina Rossetti. Other distinguished speakers to ad- 
dress the club are Professor Bliss Perry, Professor John 
C. Van Dyke, Professor Louis C. Elson, and Mrs. Olive 
Thorne Miller. The club work is based, as nearly as pos- 
sible through this first year, on subjects cognate to those 
chosen by the lecturers, and study of original papers and 
discussions. To illustrate, following Mrs. Sangster’s lec- 
ture, the club work at the next meeting included two 
original papers, one on Jean Ingelow, and the other on 
Mrs, Oliphant. These were followed by a discussion on 
“The Value of Public Libraries.” The first president of 
the club is Mrs. Mary Scudder Jamison, of Lawrenceville, 
a woman of wide culture and graceful presence, and one 
thoroughly fitted to carry such a club through the always 
trying initial year. The duesof the club are five dollars an- 
nually, and it is a member of the New Jersey Federation, 


Tre W.C. T. U. HA8 EXTENDED ITS WORK Very apprecia- 
bly in the Transvaal. Fourteen canteens have been shut 
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up in Pretoria recently, three of them directly through 
the efforts of W. C. T. U. members. A temperance re- 
freshment booth is open in the same place every Wednes- 
day and Saturday afternoon, the money made being de- 
voted to the maintenance of the Salvation Army Shelter 
there, which, in two months alone, gave shelter to fifteen 
hundred people. The young women’s union at Pretoria 
is called the ‘‘ Violet Y,” as the members collect violets 
for the hospital at Johannesburg. Work among barmaids 
in the Transvaal has been carried on with good results. 
Prison work was initiated and sustained until the churches 
took it up. 


Tue Wepnespay Morntnco Civus or Rome, New York, 
whose plan of work is given in this issue, is a literary club 
whose membership, limited to sixty-five active and ten 
honorary members, is full, with a waiting list. The work 
of the club is divided among thirteen committees, each com- 
mittee taking charge of two meetings during the year. 
The club pays special attention to its current topics depart- 
ment, which is an open parliament for the entire member- 
ship. Its work in the prosecution of its study plan has 
been characterized by thorough effort and the production 
of many brilliant papers. Under its auspices a beautiful 
calendar has been compiled by one of its members, Mrs. 
Harvey 8. Bedell. This has taken the novel form of a 
gem calendar, each month being put iv a setting of proper 
sentiment and reflecton, as indicated by the gem which 
belongs to it. Carefully selected prose and verse con- 
tribute their quota of ee through its twelve 
prettily decorated pages. he illustrated design which 
accompanies each page is cleverly indicative in color of 
the precious stone it exploits, as red for the garnet, a pe- 
culiarly bluish- purple for the amethyst, green for the 
jasper, even the white of the diamond, with its slight tint 
of green, is duly emphasized—the whole with most at- 
tractive effect. The officers of the club are—president, 
Mrs. Bedell; vice - president, Mrs. Comstock; secretary, 
Miss Anna Champion; assistant secretary, Miss Taylor; 
treasurer, Mrs. Sutton. 


CLUB CO-OPERATION SEEMS TO BE IN THE AIR. Several 
of the women’s college clubs of New York are considering 
the question of uniting for the purpose of securing de- 
sirable rooms for their common use. This plan has been 
especially urged by the Wellesley Club of New York, 
whose president, Mrs. Henrietta Wells Livermore, of 
Yonkers, is extremely active in advancing all the inieresis 
of the organization of which she is the capable leader. 
The Wellesley Club is exceedingly strong, numbering 
about two hundred and twenty-five members. Its month- 
ly meetings are delightful reunions at which some rare 
treat is sure to be provided. At its December meeting 
Mrs. Alfred Chester Coursen, of Madison, New Jersey, 
gave a delightful talk upon America’s Song-Makers. A 
unique programme of music was given by way of il- 
lustration, including the Indian Midé and folk-songs, 
slave songs, old Southern songs, and other typical mel- 
odies. 


THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE UNITY CLUB of Lansing, 
Michigan, is limited to forty, a coterie of women which 
takes a deservedly high rank in a city noted for the num- 
ber and excellence of its woman’s clubs. The Unity was 
organized three years ago, its development being largely 
assisted by Mrs. Irma T Jones, one of Michigan’s most 
eminent club women. Since its inception Mrs. Jones has 
been the president of the Unity, being constantly re- 
elected; and to her capable leadership, undoubtedly, the 
club owes very much. An excellent study of Colonial 
history is arranged in its programme for the winter; bu 
vying keenly in interest with this topic are the pertinent 
and useful subjects discussed at each meeting in connec- 
tion with the historic part of the club’s work. Some of 
these timely discussions have been upon ‘‘ Do we Make 
Christmas a Burden?” ‘‘ Which is the More Harmful in 
a Family, Scolding or Bad Cooking ?” “Can the Golden 
Rule be Successfully Applied to Business ?” ‘‘ Self-con- 
sciousness—its Cause and Effects,” ‘‘ The Bright Side of 
Housekeeping,” and others. It may be readily imagined 
that these suggestive subjects provoke fluent speech from 
the Unity women. The club holds its regular meetings 
on alternate Thursdays, a department taking place the in- 
tervening weeks. These departments are two in number, 
one on Literature, another on Home Education, the work 
of each being that usually pursued under such heads. 
Mrs. Jones is much more in the club world than the pres- 
ident of the Unity Club, distinctive though that office be, 
as she has just retired from the presidency of the Michigan 
Federation, taking that important place after a long career 
as a club woman. She was one of the first members of 
the famous Lansing Woman’s Club, now nearly a quarter 
of a century old, and she has always been prominently 
identified with the philanthropic interests of the city of 
her home. A native of western New York, Mrs. Jones 
has spent her life since childhood in the West, making 
up one of that great list of progressive women which the 
club movement in the middle and farther West has so 
splendidly developed. The other officers of the Unity 
Club are—first vice-president, Mrs. E. A. Gilkey; second 
vice-president, Mrs. A. R. Hardy; recording secretary, Mrs. 
E. B. Wood; assistant secretary, Mrs. John Hunter; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. William O'Conner; treasurer, 
Mrs. C. J. Davis; vice-president, City Federation, Mrs. 
E. L. Smith. 


L. E. N. C., Philadelphia.—Eligibility to membership 
in the Daughters of the Revolution is restricted to women 
who are lineal descendants of an ancestor who was a mili- 
tary or naval or marine officer, soldier, sailor, or marine in 
actual service under the authority of ry of the thirteen 
colonies or States, or of the Continental Congress, and re- 
mained always loyal to such authority; or descendants of 
one who signed the Declaration of Independence, or of 
one who, as a member of the Continental Congress or of 
the Congress of any of the colonies or States, or as an 
official appointed by or under the authority of any such 
representative bodies, actually assisted in the establish- 
ment of American independence by service rendered dur- 
ing the War of the Revolution, becoming thereby liable to 
conviction of treason against the government of Great 
Britain, but remaining always loyal to the authority of 
the colonies or States. The headquarters of the society 
are at 156 Fifth Avenue. New York city. 

Maroaret Hamitton WELCH, 
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re nice questions are occasionally raised by accidents. 
A lady heating her curling-tongs by an alcohol-lamp 
in an out-of-town hotel upset her lamp and scorched the 
carpet. Her husband, over-zealous in propriety, went at 
once to the office, asked to have the damages assessed, and 
received a bill of fifteen dollars for the one breadth, not 
worth nine, which was spotted. The carpet was a cheap 
one—so cheap, in fact, that the nap was constantly rubbing 
off, and in a few days’ time the lady’s best dresses were 
quite ruined. No damages for these injuries, however, 
were cither offered or asked for. Moreover, once rubbed, 
the spot became invisible, and in all probability the ne- 
cessity of changing the breadth will never be felt. 

Now ought the husband to have been so eager with his 
demands for assessment, or ought he to have pulled the 
rug over the spot and said nothing, as many others are in 
the habit of doing? And why, if he were so scrupulous, 
ought not the proprietor to have offered some redress, or 
at least some regret, for the damages to the lady’s gowns? 

An outsider suggested that the insurance company, not 
the guest, was responsible for all damage resulting from 
fires. But the company in which this particular hotel is 
insured, so the proprietor stated, stipulates that alcohol- 
Jamps are not to be allowed. No notices to that effect ap- 
pear, however, and none of the guests are forewarned. 

Will the next tenant of these rooms be notified about her 
lamp, or will she too be assessed for damages from it? 
Suppose she set fire to the hotel by accident, would she, 
and not the insurance company, be expected to pay? 

Questions like these would never arise were the simple 
rules of courtesy to be observed. These are the rules 
which to-day govern the best of our modern hotels and 
our large business houses, and which help to make them 
the successes that they are. Understanding as to accidents, 
perfect fairness between contracting parties, scrupulous 
honesty, and no mean advantage-taking are as much the 
rule in places of the kind as between individual men and 
women who meet in the world. 


Miss Clara Barton, the newspapers say, will herself go 
to Cuba to organize the relief work there. Another ap- 
peal has been made by our State Department, and the fol- 
lowing items have been mentioned as those which will be 
acceptable to suffering Cubans: 


In view of the steps now being taken by the Secretary of State for 
the organization in New York of a central headquarters, with the co- 
operation of the American National Red Cross, for the reception and 
forwarding of relief for the suffering people in Caba, and the probabil- 
ity that it will be in effective operation early in the present week, the 
Secretary of State has directed that the benevolently disposed public 
of the United States be informed, throngh the medium of the press, 
that the Consul-General of the United States at Havana mentions the 
following articles as appropriate to be contributed, all of them, as he 
reports, being greatly needed : 

Summer clothing for women and children; medicines for fevers, 
principally quinine; hard bread, flour, corn meal, cereal preparations ; 
bacon, rice, lard, potatoes, beans, salt fish; any canned goods, particu- 
larly nourishing soups; meat extrac!s, blankets, and especially large 
quantities of condensed milk, as many persons are at first tuo feeble 
for any other nourishment. 

Contributions of money are also urgently needed to enable the pur- 
chase of immediate supplies of medicines and articles of prime neces- 
sity and to meet the expenses of local transportation in Cuba, 

The Consul-General, to whom al! supplies and money will be sent, 
will at once organize arrangements for the receipt, stcrage, and most 
effective distribution of whatever he may receive from the humane 
people of the United States 

By direction of the Secretary of State. 

Atvry A. Aner, Second Assistant Secretary. 


In spite of the fact that the spirit of Christmas is the 
spirit of a universal good-will, one has only to go among 
strangers and into strange cities to recognize how almost 
exclusively it is a domestic festival. It brings no proces 
sions into the streets, no bands of music. Except for the 
laurel wreaths in the windows of houses and Christmas 
knickknacks in those of the shops, there is nothing to sug 
gest to the pedestrian the peculiar character of the time. 
Faces do not shine. One stranger hesitates to accost an- 
other even with a cheerful greeting. Hotels show no dif 
ference, unless it be to seem more unhomelike and de- 
pressing than ever. Plum puddings and the greens give 
large dinners their one distinctive note, and every evidence 
of family festivity is swept away before the arrival of the 
guests. There is nothing anywhere to stimulate the out- 
cast and the wanderer except to gloom. Visible signs of 
some inward cheer only carry a ciill to the one who looks 
on. It is a day for the home, and without the home the 
day for most of the world has no real gladness in it. 


We know but little of the work of the men about us 
who contribute most perhaps to our benefit. It takes a trip 
across the ocean and a look into the engine-room itself to 
make one understand the life of astoker. It takes an acci 
dent like that of a few weeks ago at Twenty-third Street, 
in which a man repairing the underground-trolley works 
was killed without any one’s knowing, to open our eyes 
to the dangers some men brave for us. And it takes a 
visit to the power-house of a cable-car line to help one 
realize how arduous are the labors of some of the men en- 
gaged there. The man who watches the whir! of the cable 
for a broken strand has the hardest time of all. He used 
to have a four hours’ “ shift,” but the strain of his close 
application was found to be too severe, and he now works 
for only one hour at a stretch. He sits motionless in a 
subterranean room, so hot that he can wear but one cot 
ton garment, and gazes intently at the moving cable before 
him. One second’s lack of attention, and dangers may 
follow. For a broken strand of the cable twists itself in 
the twinkling of an eye into an inextricable tangle, impli 
cating all the rest of the machinery and leading to acci- 
dents. His concentration must be intense; his alertness 
must be without a drawback. Yet we never hear of this 
man, nor of the value of his work to us all. 


Stories in which the chivalry, the courtliness, and 
the personal magnetism of the young Cuban officer 
Aranguren have been moving themes have come to us 
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now and then from correspondents in the field. Whether 
these stories have been creations of individual brains, or 
inspired by an actual observation of the man, they have 
at least succeeded in investing Aranguren himself with a 
quality of romance and charm not possessed by the ma- 
jority of his compatriots. 

His name commands immediate attention, and his acts 
assume an importance always associated in greater or less 
degree with men or women of eminence or conspicuous 
positions. He represents more to us than Cubans of a 
coarser calibre, and we judge him in relation to the na- 
tional sentiment as we would hesitate to judge those less 
finely endowed. 

For this reason his responsibility for the court-martial 
and killing of the Spanish officer Ruiz, who came to tempt 
him away from the Cuban cause, has made the discussion 
in regard to his act both fierce and intemperate. No one 
has spoken quite calmly of it. On one side it was de- 
clared medieval, barbaric, outrageous; on the other, justi- 
fiable, necessary, patriotic, sane. 

There are those who contend that, apart from the 
salutary influence of such an act upon the wavering 
loyalties of the insurgents, another question was in- 
volved—that of a man’s right to defend his own or the 
national honor as he would defend that of the woman or 
the home. 

But after one has read all that has been said on both 
sides, the conviction grows that insensibly we, as civilized 
people, are evolving toward a right appreciation of the 
truth of vengeance belonging, after all, to the Lord, and not 
to individuals, or perhaps to states. First, the dignity or 
the justification of personal revenge was taken from us. 
The courts assumed that responsibility. The state un- 
dertook to punish the criminal for us, and to embody a 
system of laws for the defence of individuals. For this 
reason we of to-day become reprehensible in all eyes the 
moment we undertake personally to try and effect the 
punishment of offenders against us by mutilating, by 
slaying, or by lynching. The presiding judge is con- 
demned who permits to the ‘prisoner on trial before him 
any plea which admits his eg to inflict vengeance 
for an act which the state stands ready to punish. But 
that which we, as a body of citizens, have given over 
to the state in the way of punishing offences, many, 
again, have given over to other more impersonal laws, as 
it were—to those which time exercises, or the offender's 
own evil passions bring into operation against him—feel- 
ing no more need for personal vengeance than for the legal 
punishment provided by the state. 


There are said to be ten thousand members of the First 
Church of Christ Scientist in Boston, the largest num- 
ber of members, so it is stated, belonging to any single 
church in the United States. Mrs. Mary Eddy was the 
founder of the church. Out of her teachings has grown 
that school known to the world as Christian Scientists, a 
body of people who believe that all physical ills can be 
cured without a resort being had to medicine. But, like 
all schools of thought, there have been divisions and de- 
partures from the original lines Mrs. Eddy laid down, so 
that there are now, even among the Christian Scientists, 
those who call themselves or who are calied Eddyites, 
and those who take exception to many of her teachings. 
The Christian Scientists are not to be confused with the 
Mental Healers, nor again with those who believe in curing 
by faith. One hardly knows, in fact, how many fine dis- 
tinctions can be drawn among believers who appear to the 
world as one body, until one attempts to understand some 
of the differences in creed of those who proclaim that bod- 
ily maladies can be cured by spiritual means. 


Since the present German Emperor ascended the throne 
there have been 4965 sentences imposed for the crime, as 
the German courts consider it, of lése-majesté. This means 
that 4965 persons in Germany have spoken disrespectfully 
of the Emperor and his government, or against them in 
some way. Seven children under fifteen ycars have been 
punished for this crime. There have been emperors before 
who carried to extreme limits their ideas of what consti- 
tuted the nature of this offence. Thus Seutonius says 
that in the reign of Tiberius it was considered /ése-majes- 
té to flog a slave or to change one’s clothes in the pres- 
ence of any image of the emperor. Freedom of speech 
among us may not always result in edifying examples, 
but at least it is a privilege we would fight dearly to pre- 
serve. The trouble with constituting particular acts as 
offences is that there must always be persons, self-appoint- 
ed or otherwise, who feel themselves qualified to sit in 
judgment on them. And espionage is apt to be as bad 
for the person who watches to detect another in a crime 
as for the one who is detected. The inquisitorial spirit 
ruins the one who exercises it. 


It takes us back to the days when Rome began to retro- 
grade to hear that the Cuban insurgent General Ruis Ri- 
vera was led in chains through the streets of Barcelona. 
The gendarmes who escorted him were mounted, while he 
was on foot. He was being taken to the fortress of Mont 
Juich 





bay was so much gayety during the holidays, 

so much for the girls to do in the way of pleasure 
and amusement, that many of them are, or pretend to be, 
tired of it all. For many years the girls in New York 
have not been as gay as they have this last few weeks. 
They have danced to their hearts’ content, gone to *‘ teas” 
und receptions, skated, played golf, and been “ introduced 
into society,” which is always an important event in a 
girl's life. Now they are turning their minds to more se- 
rious matters. Some of them have been making resolu- 
tions to try and assist,as much as it lay in their power, 
other girls, who have not been fortunate enough to be able 
to have such a gay time, for the reason that they come 
under the head of ‘‘ the girls who have to work.” 


There is one girl who has any number of friends who 
do something for a living. She knows girls who make 
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lamp shades and sofa cushions, others who make gowns, 
others who make hats, some who shop on commission or 
go to market for different people; in fact, there are girls 
who do nearly everything. 

There is one occupation which has been taken up b 
one of the girls, who wants to make money, and which 
promises to be the means of bringing her many custom- 
ers. She has made a business of washing pet dogs, and 
caring for pet birds, cleaning their cages, etc., and of wa- 
tering and caring for plants and flowers. This undertak- 
ing has given her a lot of preparing and studying to do, 
as to make a success of it she has been obliged to read up 
on the subjects, and to go to dog and bird fanciers and 
take regular lessons in washing, combing, and the general 
care of pets. Flowers and potted plants, too, have had to 
be studied about. But she thinks it will pay her well. At 
the houses where she has birds to care for she has to go 
every morning regularly, but for cats or dogs she only 
goes twice a week. She therefore charges by the month, 
and her price is ten dollars. 


Skating, both in doors and out, is so much the ‘‘ craze” 
now among the girls. They are off every chance they get, 
to either Van Cortlandt Lake, Tuxedo, Westchester, Lake- 
wood, or the St. Nicholas Skating Rink, in town, where 
they skate on artificial ice. They only go to the rink 
however, when the weather has not been cold enough 
to freeze the ponds, as almost all girls prefer skating in 
the open air. Last week some young people arranged a 
skating picnic. They wanted to have a long evening of 
it, and by leaving town to go to Van Cortlandt after din- 
ner it gave them too little time. Going out and coming 
back takessolong. They therefore arranged to leave town 
at 5 p.M., and take some provisions with them which 
would do for a supper. There were twelve in the party— 
all the girls prettily dressed in short skirts, with sweaters 
and caps to match, and the men in their sweaters and 
knickerbockers. The girls put up a very appetizing re- 
past, which was a genuine surprise to the men, as they 
had visions, when told they need bring nothing but their 
skates with them, of trusting to get a bite from some of 
the fakirs who haunt the skating-pond. They were de- 
lighted, therefore, when they were regaled with hot bouil- 
lon, roast-beef and chicken sandwiches, p&té de foie gras, 
biscuits, cake, bonbons, and preserve sandwiches. A small 
alcohol-lamp was taken in the basket, and the bouillon, 
tea, and coffee were all heated on that, with no trouble at 
all. The little party took possession of one corner of the 
house on the edge of the pond, and there made themselves 
quite comfortable and were as merry as possible. They 
got back about eleven o'clock, in such a gale of spirits that 
another party has been settled upon, to go to ‘Tnxedo 
some day very soon—when depends upon the weather. 

Epita LAWRENCE. 


A PAQUIN BALL GOWN. 
See illustration on page 61. 


VENING gowns of satin and velvet and all heavy 

4 materials are this winter positively regal in construc- 
tion and trimming and the material used. A Paquin 
model is of pale rose satin of the richest and heaviest 
texture. It is made with long-trained skirt which fits ab- 
solutely tight over the hips, and all the fulness in a small 
space at the back. The skirt is most elaborately ap- 
pliquéd with a heavy rose-colored guipure which has 
raised chenille outlines and veins. The design covers the 





CHENILLE-OUTLINED GUIPURE TRIMMING. 


front breadth of the gown ina solid mass, then extends 
entirely around the skirt in two bands just above the foot. 
There is another design of the guipure at the lower part 
of the front breadth. The waist is of satin to match 
the skirt, draped in a soft graceful way, and trimmed in 
the front with appliqués of the pink guipure. Over the 
shoulders there is a double row of the satin laid in a sort 
of revers over a pleating of shaded pink velvet. At the 
one side it is caught up with bows of white tulle with » 
centre rosette of pink velvet. The sleeves are very small 
puffs, and are covered with a ruffle of white tulle trimmed 
with tiny ruchings of pink satin ribbon. While this gown 
looks exceedingly simple, it is the perfection of art in 
coloring and design. 
































































EVENING GOWNS AND CLOAK. 


See illustrations on page 44. 

THERE is a great variety of style in the different even- 

I ing wraps, but the Empire seems to be the favorite 
one as yet. A most attractive cloak, made of pale straw- 
berry-pink satin, hangs in narrow pleats all around, and 
yet, while loose, is not clumsy. The yoke, epaulettes, and 
revers are embroidered in pink and green, and in many 
places are cut out to show a lining of green, which is very 
effective against the pink. Down the front is a band of 
the same embroidery with a full chiffon ruffle on either 
side of a most becoming shade of pink. The wide flaring 
collar is of pink velvet, with a band of pink velvet around 
the throat, and two rosettes Inside the collar is a double 
ruche of the chiffon. The sleeves are large, so that they 


will not crush the sleeves of the gown worn underneath 
They are finished at the wrist with pink velvet cuffs and 
hiffon ruche 

A charming gown for a débutante is made entirely of 
white blond net trimmed with narrow lace and lined 
lh white. The skirt is a mass of tiny ruffles, which are 
shaped on the top of the skirt into a V, and are most be- 
coming in consequence ; the lower ones go str tight round 
the skirt. The waist is cut low, and is trimmed with knots 
f white satin ribbon and soft frills of chiffon. Just un 


r the chiffon frills which go around the neck are bands 

pale pink satin, which give a faint tone of color to the 

te The sleeves are small and made of ribbon and 

chiffon. and the waist is finished with a white satin belt 
ind double t ‘ 

A most effective little gown, and one that is certain to 

be « ed for summer wear, is of white silk. Over the 


silk are two thicknesses of mousseline de soie made to 
ther—the under one of mauve, the upper one of light 
blue The effect of these two skirts of mousseline over 
the k is singularly soft and effective. The waist, a 
\ blouse. is embroidered in blue silk, and trimmed 
shirrings of pale blue mousseline de soie. The 


—— 


} 


tirely of the embroidery ; the sleeves are shirred, 
1 at the upper part have ruchings of the mousseline ; 
n the left shoulder are ruffles of lace which turn under 


nd show in the fastening of the blouse The skirt is 
rimmed with bands of yellow lace, and the bands do not 
extend er the front breadth, which is left quite plain, 

ver the side and back breadths. The collar and belt 
we of silver braid, and there is some lace put in at the 
bone f the collar to look soft and full 
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GOWN WITH MOIRE REVERS AND VELVET RUCHING. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 34.—({See Page 63.) 
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Another gown that is very 
dainty and summerlike in 
appearance, although made 
for winter wear, is of pale 
pink silk covered with a 
very fine white net. The 
skirt is flounced, or rather 
ruffled, and the ruffles are 
of white mousseline headed 
with narrow guipure lace. 
The blouse-waist is made 
with silver embroidery and 
mauve spangles; it also is 
cut out to show a yoke of 
white mousseline de soie, 
and the sleeves are of white 
net with a puff of embroid 
ery. Collar and belt are 
of mauve moiré—the belt 
finished with a simple bow, 
and the collar a plain stock 
This gown is very simple, 
easily copied, and one of 
the smartest models of the 
season; as in the first 
gown, the ruffles are put 
on so that the upper ones 
have an apron effect in 
front, while the lower ones 
go straight around the 
skirt. ‘These models are 
from Wanamaker’s. 


WINTER GOWNS. 
LL through the winter 
tA as well as the spring 
and summer, wool cos 
tumes are considered the smartest for 
street wear, and it is surprising to see how 
many different fashions are continually 
appearing which are, each and all, dis- 
tinctive. Just at present the long polo- 
naise or redingote effect is more in favor 
than the short blouse which has been so 
much the style for some months. Another 
point about the new gowns is that they 
are most elaborately trimmed, 
either with braiding, fur, or 
velvet. One gown which is 
exceedingly becoming and ef 
fective is made of cloth of a 
dark gray shade. The skirt 
is of medium length, and is 
trimmed with machine-stitch- 
ing and a darker shade of vel- 
vet. The waist has double 
revers, which at the back 
form capes over the shoul- 
ders. These are of the velvet 
of the deeper shade. The 
front of the waist is extreme 
ly odd, made with a shaped 
plastron of the cloth, which is 
so cut as to give long and be- 
coming lines to the figure. 
The belt is of velvet, and the 
collar also, while at the back 
of the neck are three tiny os- 
trich tips. Any dull effect 
the velvet might have is ob- 
viated by being lined with 
white satin. The buttons 
are of velvet, and the way in 
which the velvet is put on 
the skirt is decidedly new, and 
quite unlike anything that 
has been seen before. 
Another gown, also fash- 
ioned to have a redingote appearance, has 
the skirt of medium width, with a decided 
flare, while it still is close-fitting. It fastens 
at one side, and there is a band of narrow 
fur or of black velvet ruching down the 
length of the skirt from the belt to the hem. 
The body of the waist is very graceful, and, 
while evidently tight-fitting, is quite loose in 
effect. The distinctive part of it is the re- 
vers, which turn over until they reach nearly 
to the top of the sleeve; and there is also one 
revers which tapers down into a point, where 
it is fastened over at one side of the waist 
There is a wide flaring collar and deep cuffs, 
and revers, cuffs, and collar are all faced 
with dead-white moiré, with around the 
edges a narrow ruching of black velvet rib- 
bon gathered very full through the centre. 
Where the revers open at the throat is a 
chemisette, either of cloth or velvet, and the 
belt is of velvet. The sleeves are nearly 
tight-fitting and of the regular coat pattern. 


A PARENTAL DUTY. 


N the luxury of our era—a luxury that 

has increased immeasurably in the span 
of a generation, so that the sum which fifty 
years ago was a fortune is now barely an 
income among the same class of people—it 
has been the habit of most families to live 
quite up to their receipts, leaving nothing 
over at the end of each year, unless it be a 
trifle more or less of debt. 

That this is a great injustice to the chil- 
dren of the family seldom seems to be con- 
sidered. But when, on the death of parents, 
the property comes to be divided among the 
children, the misfortune of their being obliged 
to change the scale of living to a third, a 
half, a fifth, as the case may be, of the luxury 
and pleasure theretofore enjoyed, is a very 
serious one, and one that ought to have been 
prevented from the beginning. For it en- 
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tails not only a change of habit and an experience of 
direct loss and discomfort, but more or less of humiliation 
and of a consequent unpleasantness, if not suffering in 
some degree, of a cessation of charities,and of a danger 
of growing miserliness in order to make up for deficien- 
cies. 

We are in the habit of thinking that we are the people 
of homes; that the family has a root and an expansion 
here unknown elsewhere; that the French, for instance, 
with their chez lué, have no real word for home, which 
also implies that they have no real home—with other self- 
gratulatory phrases of the sort. 

But if the French, for example again, have no real 
word for home, they have the thing in its full develop 
ment; and recognizing that in civilization the home has a 
great dependence on money, no woman among them be 
comes a wife without a dowry that hinders her from feel- 
ing like a beggar, no husband comes to his wife without 
provision, and the year that a child is born a certain sum 
is set aside, be the sum large or small, yet in proportion 
to the resources of the house, for the future of that child 
—no family there thinking of such a thing as living up to 
its income. The true and tender parental feeling under 
stands, both sympathetically and rationally, that marriage 
will come to the child, as it has come to the father and 
mother—as a natural part of the great school of life—and 
the child must be prepared for it not only in other ways, 
but with the sinews of war, a certain amount of dot that 
shall make it possible, when added to the sum to be pro- 
vided by the other party, for the child to continue living 
very much, if not exactly, as it has lived, with a not very 
different equipage — household comforts, clothes, and 
pleasures in general. Whatever may be said about the 
French way of making marriages, certainly this provision 
for them cannot be challenged, for it is wise, kind, and 
noble. 

It would be a useful factor in our further civilization if 
every father and mother among us should consider this 
subject, and should resolve to reduce the scale of living, 
not exactly to that which each child’s portion would 
allow, since something must be granted for the child’s 
own efforts, and for the income to be derived from work 
and business, but to that which shall require no very ap- 
preciable and disagreeable change from the manner of 
life under the parental roof. 
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APHORISMS. 


T= polishing process is not always for- 

tunate for the object experimented upon. 
Pure silver can be worn thin as paper, and 
show true metal all the way through; but 
the plated article must be brightened care- 
fully, and so must coarse souls, for their 
basis is brass. 


Nothing destroys freshness and purity of 
heart like daily contact with a sordid na. 
ture, especially if this be one to whom we 
are bound by ties of affection. Between 
those who are continually together there can 
be no compromise in relation. There must 
either be contempt or sympathy, and how 
rare to find sympathy! 


Art is the one idol whom the lover never 
charges with his own imperfections. Every 
intimacy between man and woman has its 
hours of profanation, its disillusions and hu- 
miliations; upon the shoulders of the Other 
each lays the burden of the crime. But he 
who isenamoured of an art suffers only from 
self-betrayals. Unchangingly perfect, it com- 
mands eternal devotion. 


Selfish persons do not begin their career 
by resolving to please only themselves, but 
by finding some apparently valid excuse for 
ignoring the welfare of others. False pre- 
mises, like earth- worms, attract the gaze 
which is lowered from heights of beauty 
and generosity to the mire upturned by the 
wanderer's own feet; and to the mind which 
once gives itself over to specious reasoning 
there will obtrude a thousand proofs of the 
baseness of associates to one suggestion of 
personal reproof. 


Nature demands for every soul periods of 
solitude. One half-hour alone beyond sight 
or sound of all human beings,even one’s 
nearest and dearest, is like a lever which ad- 
justs the weight of all the after-hours, and 
enables us to more readily fulfil our duties 
towards others. Women too rarely seek the 
panacea of absolute retirement; and at the 
end of a day spent in continual bustle and 
the friction of aimless talk, they wonder at 
their own lack of spirit, forgetting that to 
wear well even machinery needs occasional 
ly to have rest. 


Malevolence in its passive form is the 
guiding force of some natures. They are 
possessed by a stern impatience of whatever 
is opposed tothem. It is as if they exist in 
a state of inward wrath, and through the 
veil of decent self-suppression shoot spas- 
modic gleams of bitterness and injustice 
that are the natural outcome of disappointed 
pride. For only those who are measurably 
contented can be just towards others. 


It isdrudgery to try to make one’s self com- 
prehended. Indeed, there is something rad- 
ically wrong with us when we incline to do 
it. That which people have a right to know 
about us we should make lucid by our acts 
and our daily speech. Beyond this lie the 
great reserves, the soul’s debatable ground, 
where he basks, chameleonlike, changing his 
hues according to the way the sun strikes, 
and responsible to no man for his conceits. 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

Stewed Kidney.—Soak two nice beef kid- 
neys in cold water one hour, then with a 
very sharp knife cut them in small pieces, 
taking care to reject all fat and gristle. 
While cutting the kidneys throw each bit 
as cut into cold water. Wash them weil, 
and put them in a saucepan with a pint 
of cold water to each kidney. Slice a small 
onion, add also two bay leaves, two or 
three sprigs of parsley, and celery stalks if 
you have them. If not, add instead a tea- 
spoonful of celery seed and two or three 
cloves. Skim when it boils up; then cover 
and boil slowly three hours. Turn 
dish. The next morning make a roux of 
a table-spoonful of butter and flour, and 
heat thoroughly. Season with salt, pepper, 
Worcestershire sauce, and lemon juice. 
Serve very hot with bits of lemon. 


The following two receipts were given by 
a creole chef in New Orleans, and are very 
rare. It is all but impossible to induce cre 
oles to give exact receipts, as they regard 
them as their stock in trade, and very justly. 


Filets of Pompano au Gratin.—Use red- 
fish or trout as wellas pompano. Split the 
fish in two, lengthwise, and remove the bone 
and skin. Then cut the fish into strips; sea- 
son these with salt, pepper, and butter ; roll 
them up, and if necessary tie them, to keep 
them in shape. Put them in a pan with a 
gill of white wine, or a gill of hot water; but 
the wine is better. Add a blade of mace; 





| or cream. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


with the same seasoning and butter. Adda 
glassful of wine (white) and a glass of 
brandy; then add a good stew of oysters and 
whole fresh mushrooms. Cook on top of the 
fire until nearly done; then add grated bread 
and-butter over it, and put it in the stove 
oven to finish the cooking and give a nice 
brown. 

This is really a very accurate receipt for a 
creole cook to give, and with a little ‘‘ gump- 
tion,” as the Yankees say, the dish will be 
found easy to prepare and very delicious 
and new when done. 


Scalloped Calf’s Head.—Have a calf’s head 
and the brains, tongue, and heart included. 
Cook all slowly with as little water as will 
cover them, Cook the brains separately; 
but the other parts may be cooked together. 
When nearly done take from the fire, and 
cut off all the meat from the head, cut up 
—not chop—the other parts, and put in a 
baking-dish in alternate layers. Pour in the 
liquid in which the meat was cooked; sea- 
son well with salt and pepper, and when al- 
most done in the oven pour in a generous 
glass of any kind of wine. Madeira is the 
best, but that is scarce now, so sherry will 
do as next best, and white wine will do at a 
pinch. Bread crumbs and butter are to be 
put between the layers, and finish with a 
layer of bread crumbs and butter. 


Devonshire Tea-Cakes.—This receipt was 
given in Devonshire to two tired, seasick 
women who had travelled to their friends, 
after a long and stormy voyage, as fast as 
they could get there. They were served 
with tea and cakes, as soon as they arrived, 
after the pleasant English fashion, and the 


cakes were so delicious that they begged for | 


the receipt. Here it is: 

Two pounds of flour, one-quarter of a 
pound of butter, mixed as for pastry, a little 
more than a pint of milk, and 2 table- 
spoonfuls of liquid yeast, or half a yeast- 
cake. 





Mix the flour and butter, pour in the | 


milk and yeast, and let it rise for an hour and | 


a quarter; then add a little more milk, knead 
well, and let it rise again for an hour and a 
half. This will make eight cakes the size of 
the inside of a breakfast plate. Let them 
stand to rise for a few minutes before the 
fire, and then bake until thoroughly brown. 
Then take them from the oven and rub a 
little butter over them to give them a nice 
glaze, and return them to the oven until 
thoroughly done. Good the first night split 
open and buttered. The second day toast 
them and butter them. 


Eggs a la Martin.—Have ready a dish that 
can be put into the oven and baked. It 
should be like a deep ordinary soup-plate 
without the wide rim. It is easy enough to 
find plenty such at any store. Have it heat- 
ed, but not too hot. Put into a small sauce- 
pan a teaspoonful of butter. Let it melt, 
but be careful that it does not brown. Then 
add a teaspoonful of flour (or more, if it is 
preferred thicker), and then very slowly, af- 
ter the flour is well mingled, a cup of milk 
Then add 4 table-spoonfuls of 


| grated cheese, of any kind that is preferred, 





into a | 


strew over them a layer of bread crumbs. | 


Add to this a liberal quantity of the sweetest 
butter, and put in a hot oven for twenty 
minutes. 

I give this receipt exactly in the language 
in which it was given to me. 


Creole Receipt for Sheepshead, Trout, or Red- 
fish au Gratin.—Spread upon a dish which 
can be put upon the fire some butter, pars- 
ley, shallots, mushrevins, all cut up together; 
salt, black pepper, small green peppers, a lit- 
tle oil, Place the fish upon these; cover them 





but a good English dairy cheese is usually 
the best. Stir well, and when thoroughly 
heated pour into the dish you have ready, 
and with great care (so as to keep the shape) 
drop into the mixture 4 eggs. The ordinary 
dish will hold about 4 eggs and look well, 
but it may be possible to find larger ones. 
Put at once into the oven, and when the eggs 
are set serve at once. A few bits of parsley 
make the dish look more inviting. Thisisa 
delicious dish for lunch, and is easily pre- 
pared. It is a French dish, and is seldom 
seen in America. 
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of pleasure and refreshment in bouillon made of | 


Extract ot BEEF 


It is easily prepared—boiling water and a pinch of salt arethe only other | | 
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any make, now in family use. 
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A new “Singer” given 
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We will give one hundred latest improved Singer Sewing Machines 
in even exchange for an equal number of the oldest sewing machines of 
Awards to be decided from applications 
The new machines will be delivered with- 


__ All you have to do is ¢o send this information on a postal card : (1) your name; 
(2) location of your residence ; (3) post-office address ; (4) name of your machine ; 
(5) its factor y number ; (6) length of time in use ; (7) paper in which you saw this. 
Send details in this exact order on a postal card — don’t senda letter—and put 
nothing else on the postal card but the information desired. 

This is no guessing contest requiring a payment, a subscription, 
If you own an old sewing machine, 
you have only to send the requisite information in order to compete for a 
It costs absolutely nothing but a postal card, which 
may bring to your door the best sewing machine in the world in exchange 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 


P. O. Box 1814, New York City. 
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Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. 
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ty day had been warm, full of lowery mists and 

languid southerly wiuds, with now and then a glint 
of pale watery sunshine. As night drew on, the wind 
shifted, rose, and blew straight out of the north with a 
sort of arctic fierceness. The low clouds raced before it, 
yet gave down great soft snowflakes. Fast they flew— 
faster, thicker, in madder whirling dance, until the sodden 
earth, crisping lightly in the cold, was seamed and criss- 
crossed everywhere with thready silver 

The wind drove it in tiny spitting drifts through nooks 
and crannies of the log walls at Bear Camp Farm-house. 
As it drove, it set up a low keening cry, to which the 
raucous clattering of boards in the roof made a 
weird accompaniment. Now and again, too, it caught 
the swirling smoke and sent it viciously down the wide 
chimney throat. That was an old, old game. The rough 
joists and unplaned boards which formed the ceilings 
were blackened all over with the smoke of sixty years. 

The blackness contrasted crudely with walls newly 
whitewashed. It was only in the living-room that Mrs. 
Walton had achieved that improvement, if improvement 
it were. It was but a week since she had come with her 
children to the farm—the farm, her inheritance, and sole 
remnant possession. She ought to have been well used to 
moving: she had gone through it a dozen times in her 
twenty years of married life. Her dead husband, a san- 
guine visionary, inherently fickle, bad been forever see- 
ing fame and fortune just beyond, and rushing after it at 
any waste of his substance 

People had said Anne Page made a love-match, with 
some color of reason. Certainly a compelling motive was 
needed to set a girl well and properly brought up against 
her natural guardian. Grandfather Page had cared for his 
son's daughter, and loved her as hisown. The two had 
been good comrades, alike in face, in stature—as it seemed 
in the end, in temper and temperament. ‘ Marry Ed- 
munud Walton and I will give you the Bear Camp Farm, 
so that living you may not lack a shelter, nor dead a 
grave,” the old man had said. Anne's answer nobody ex- 
actly knew. What she did was to marry Edmund Wal- 
ton out of hand. Yet she cried long and bitterly when 
her grandfather died, and smiled an odd strained smile 
when the reading of his will showed he had kept his 
word 

The big square room was bright with leaping firelight 
and the paler radiance of many candles. ‘‘Huh! Mus’ 
be you's gittin’ stravagant, same as ef you had been 
borned er po’ white,” black Liza had muttered over the 
lighting. Anne had only laughed as she said, in extenu- 
ation, 

‘‘Oh, Liza, remember it is Twelfth Night—Old Christ- 
mas night—and our children have not had either Christmas 
or New-Yeat 

‘* No; ‘ca’se you would go an’ move at dat ill-conven- 
ient time: I tole you ye better had waited tell now,” Liza 
had returned. She wasa privileged person—Anne’s play- 
mate in the old days, and later the nurse and guardian of 
her children. It was a part of religion with her to mouth 
and mutter against all ‘* Miss Anve” did, notwithstanding 
she herself went heart and soul into the doing. 

Things inanimate have sometimes an eloquence beyond 
words. Here in the furnishings of her home one might 
read Anne's story. All the claw-feet had been broken off 
the mahogany table, and nailed in place, rudely, with 
many dents and sears. The sideboard, also mahogany, 
had lost feet and fretted finials, but sat in stunted dignity 
against the wall, ashing back the fireshine from fine old 
silver. A worn Turkey carpet covered the middle of 
the oaken boards. The curtainless testered bedstead was 
spread with faded ruby satin, quilted in numberless little 
puffy shells. It had big, white, much-befrilled pillows, 
too. White curtains, also frilled, but patched and darned 
all over, hung at the small windows. Each had a cornice 
of cedar boughs and holly. The narrow, mean mantel 
was likewise garlanded. The worn and skimpy table- 
cloth was blotched with big waxen-green bramble leaves. 
Anne herself had ventured into the swamp for them that 
day, to strew about her Twelfth-Night cake 

Yes, it is just the same, bramble leaves and all,” she 
said to Page, the first of her children to live beyond a 
year. He was a fine steady boy, just turned fourteen. 
His sister May was twelve, and little Anne, Liza's especial 
darling, almost nine. She was very fine to-night in a blue 
frock, with lace at the neck, and flittery blue ribbons 
knotted in her golden curls. She could not be still, but 
capered about her brother and sister. They were hardly 
less excited, but seemed sobered by the fact that they 
were to have a feast in a home absolutely their own. 

“And did you have just such a cake—baked in a scal- 
lopy pan in the big deep oven, and frosted white—white 
as the snow outside?” littl Anne demanded of her mo- 
ther, whirling about as she spoke. 

* Just such a cake—” Anne began. 

Liza cut her short with: ‘‘ Lawsy, Miss Anne! You 
knows dem cakes at yo’ grandpa’s had reasons an’ cur- 
rants and citron in um, Nebber knowed nothin’ ’bout 
dried peaches, an’ cherries, an’ sweet cider in de place er 
brandy dar. Nebber mine "bout how de cakes wus, you 
chilluns, You gwine eat up dis yere one fas’ ernough, 
apite er all de turkey an’ sweet-'taters I gin ye fer yer 
dinner.” 

“You hush! Let mother talk,” litth Anne said, im- 
peratively, laying rosy fingers on the black woman's lips. 
‘**IT want to know how everything was. Tell us, mother, 
how they cut the cake—” 

‘And mother always got the darning- needle,” Page 
broke in, 

May fixed her eyes on the glistening round mass in the 
middle of the table, and said, with a half-shiver: ‘‘ Hope 
I'll get the picayune when we cut to-night. That means 
you will have money—” 

‘“* Yes,” Liza interrupted, with an emphatic nod. ‘* Yo’ 
mother’s cousin John, he des always did git dat —least- 
ways mos’ er de time—an’ look at him, dar in Bri’ Fiel’, 
ole master’s very own house, whar oughter be Miss Anne's 
dis ve'y libbin’ minit.” 

Anne gave her a silencing look, but said nothing. 

Little Anne was running on: ‘‘ Once mother got the 
ring—I know, because she told me about it, long time ago, 
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when I was ’most a baby. 
and love, mother? 
means?” 

“Oh, hit couldn’—’ca’se she had done got so many 
darnin’-needles. Dee shows how ev’ything jest drindles 
ter er p'int,” Liza said, hastily, looking away from her 
mistress. 

Anne laughed easily. ‘‘I think the signs are not quite 
infallible, dear,” she said, patting the golden head. ‘ But 
they made a Jot of fun for us, and that was what we cared 
about. There used to be twenty or more of us young 
yeople. My grandfather said a merry house at Twelfth 
Night foretold a prosperous year.” 

“Then when you had eaten the cake—” little Anne 
began. 

May put a hand over her lips, saying, ‘‘ Let mother tell 
it—you all mix-up things.” 

** After we had cut the cake,” Anne went on, ‘‘ we set 
lighted candles down all along the big hall,and jumped 
over them to see if any one would die throughout the 
year. Putting out a candle was the sign of that. Of 
course it was all nonsense, but we could not help shud- 
dering if a candle did go out. I know I was always glad 
when the jumping was over, though it was such fun to 
see some of the girls—the clumsy or heavy-footed ones, 
who were equally afraid of putting out the lights or lift- 
ing their skirts high enough to keep from doing it.” 

**] know—I know what you did last: went out to the 
cow-shed and watched the oxen kneel and pray,” little 
Anne cried, her eyes starry. ‘‘ And the youngest, the 
very littlest one of you, said a prayer. Liza has told me 
about that, over and over, until I can say the prayer my- 
self. I—I am going to say it this very night. We kept 
it secret, mother, but Page and me penned up Blossom 
and my muley yearling, fast and tight. They will kneel, 
won't they ?—same as if we had a heap of cows and stalls 
and all that?” 

*‘No. There isn’t any manger for baby Jesus to lie 
in,” May said, thoughtfully. 

Little Anne’s face fell, but brightened instantly. ‘I 
don’t care if there isn’t,” she said, cheerfully. ‘* Cows’ 
eyes can see in the dark, and a long way off. There is a 
manger up at Briar Fields, and that is just half a mile 
from here.” 

‘**We have nothing to do with Briar Fields— nothing 
whatever,” Anne the elder said; then, with a little half- 
smile. ‘‘I dare say, it is all so changed there, even the 

rattle do not keep Twelfth Night any more.” 


Why didn’t it bring you luck 
You say that is what the ring always 


**O-oo! It is just beau-tiful,” little Anne said, three 
hours later, peering from the unsheltered outer door. Still 
the snow fell in soft feathery flakes, It lay shoe-mouth 
deep everywhere, and had drifted into fine small billowy 
hillocks wherever the wind swept any sort of corner. The 
wind itself had lulled, though fitfully there came a sharp 
shrieking blast. It was nipping cold, yet the air was full 
of electric vitality. Anne the elder drew a long deep 
breath, and felt her heart thrill strangely. Almost she 
was a girl again, at one with her children, as ready as 
they for the midnight adventure in hand. 

Little Anne leaped out into the snow, and began to 
kick it saucily about. She had put a hooded long red 
cloak over the blue frock, and showed like a dancing fire- 
elf in the light streaming redly through the open door. 
Liza, in shawl and turban, swooped upon her, and drew 
her back into the house, saying: 

**Reckon you wants ter kill me wid werrit—tryin’ ter 
ketch yo’ def er croup dat er way! Stay dar, right by dat 
fier, tell dem yother chilluns fetches de lantern. Page, 
he nebber would er left hit at dat stable ef he had been 
bawn wid de sense de law allowed him.” 

“*Oh, don’t scold, Liza,” Page called from the back 
door. May was at his elbow. They held a lighted Jan- 
tern between them. 

“They are gone— Blossom and the yearling —clean 
one,” both panted rather than said. ‘‘ The fence is all 
nocked down, and the snow has covered their tracks.” 

“Dar! [knowed it! Cows, dee is gut sense. Dee knows 
all erbout de wedder—when hit gwine snow deep, an’ all 
dat,” Liza said, triumphantly. ‘* But, shucks! dat aint no 
matter. You stay here by de fier, Miss Anne. I'm gwine 
take de chilluns up ter de cow-shed at de ole place. I ‘ain't 
tole you, but I went dar yistiddy, an’ hit’s dest zactly like 
hit all used ter be. Come on, lammie,” to little Anne; ‘‘I 
wants you-all ter see I's done been all de time tellin’ you 
trufe erbout how dem dar critters behaves dese’fs sech 
times as dis.” 

Before Anne could protest they were all out-of-doors, 
the children laughing, leaping, pulling one another from 
side to side, Liza tramping sturdily behind, with the lan- 
tern in her hand. Anne made as though she would call 
them back, but after a step or two turned, went within, 
and sat down beside the fire, now a mass of glowing coals, 
faintly filmed with lacyembers. An odd, whimsical smile 
played about her lips. ‘1 ought to hate Twelfth Night 
and all its works,” she said, half aloud. ‘It changed the 
whole tenor of life for me. Maybe, though, everything 
happened for the best. I wonder if Johnthinksso. Poor 
old John! If he did not love me as Edmund did, I think 
he cared even less for the woman he married. He has been 
good to her, I know. I dare say they are reasonably hap- 
py. I had not the least thought le would grow so angry 
when I gave Edmund the ring from the cake. Jessie 
Miller dared me to do it. Perhaps she saw her chance 
there to make a breach between John and myself. I knew 
no better than to play into her hand. Well, I forgive her 
everything, if she has made John a good wife.” 

Staring into the fire, she seemed to see again the big 
bright rooms, gay with greens and red berries, her grand- 
father full of old-time courtliness, the crowd of gay young 
folk, herself in a white gown, with roses below her throat. 
They were hot-house roses, Edmund's first gift to her. 
John Page had looked black when she pinned them in place. 
Their betrothal was an open secret of the country-side, and 
John had strenuous ideas as to what his promised wife 
might or might notdo. He had said nothing, though, un- 


til they were walking through the snow—just such a snow 
as now fell outside. 
between us. 


Then he had said: ‘‘ You must choose 
You may play with Walton if you like—I 
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cannot forbid it—but you cannot play at the same time 
with me.” 

For answer she had dropped his ring into his palm, 
wrenched herself free, and run away to ber grandfather at 
the head of the crowd. She had stumbled in a deep drift; 
Edmund had caught her, held her fast, and kissed her, in 
the face of them all. That was nothing, only part of the 
night's merry license. He bad hung about her all the rest 
of the night, bewitching her with his handsome eyes, his 
wit, and fine manners and taking ways. When he left her 
the cocks were crowing for day, and he took away her 
promise to marry him within the month. 

She had been a good wife, tender and faithful, undaunt- 
edly cheery in the face of steadfastly waning fortune. 
‘You have been everything to me—heart and soul and 
courage and conscience,” he had said, when he lay dying. 
She had grieved for him out of a full heart, with yet a 
curiously complex sense of rest and freedom underlying 
the grief. She had spent the three years since in straight- 
ening, as far asshe might, his tangled affairs. It was on] 
when the last debt was paid, the last obligation fulfilled, 
that she had felt herself at liberty to quit the place of 
struggles and losses for the bare and quiet solitude of her 
own land. 

Now a quick fancy seized her. She would goafter Liza 
and the children, and, herself unseen, see the place that 
might have been hers. With trembling hands she heaped 
logs upon the coals, smothered them in ashes, flung on her 
shawl, and crept outside. The softly flittering flakes had 
filled up each track, but she needed no guide. She bared 
her head to the pelting crystals and ran lightly forward, 
saying, under her breath, ** It makes me feel like a girl 
again.” As her eyes became used to the darkness she saw 
that it was not darkness, but rather a softly spreading lumi- 
nance veiling earth and sky. Now and again a road side 
pine or cedar bent a Jaden arm so low over the path it dis- 
lodged a tiny avalanche upon ier face and neck. Once 
she heard a screech-ow] weirdly calling, and shivered in 
spite of herself. After the shiver she smiled, and said, in 
the same hushed voice: ‘‘ One never gets over childish im- 
pressions. A screech-ow] will startle me if I live to be a 
hundred, all because Black Mammy taught me that its 
crying meant death.” 

It startled her more to find the gate which led into the 
avenue running up to Briar Fields mansion standing wide 
open. In her grandfather's time it had never been shut 
between Christmas day and Twelfth Night. Now no 
doubt the leaving open was accidental. John Page was 
never sentimental; in the old times he had even laughed 
at their grandfather for clinging so stanchly to old ways 
and old practices. She stood still a minute, peering in- 
tently down the avenue. It was not very long; she could 
make out the house as a blurred square mass, dark, silent, 
forbidding, blocking the end of the arched white tree-vista 
She could go on fearless of any untoward encounter 
Swifily, with light uneven steps, she ran along a path 
winding to the left, and came very shortly to the place 
she sought. 

The cow-shed was properly an open barn, sheltered at 
the north, and stoutly railed about. Stalls ran along the 
protecting north wall. They were full of sleek cattle, 
either munching sweet hay or contentedly ruminant. The 
big loft overhead was crammed with hay and fodder. At 
one side there was a low cemented pool, into which water 
was led from the spring some little way off. A round 
open-work iron basket for rock-salt balanced the drinking- 
pool. Anne caught her breath—it was all so exactly as 
she had left it. Looking at it in the clare-obscure of the 
snow-light, she could not realize that she bad been twenty 
years away. 

Liza had set the lantern where its light would not dis- 
turb the occupants of the stalls. A single broad beam of 
it slanted in and upward across the middle of the freshly 
littered floor. Little Anne stood full within it. She had 
flung back her hood. In the flickering light her hair 
shone as a fitful golden halo. Page and May huddled 
hand in hand in one corner. Enough snow had driven 
in around them to make a gray-white background for 
their dark figures. 

“Wait! Hit’s like I tole ye—dem critters don’t do no- 
thin’ tell de rooster crow fer midnight,” Liza said, in a 
stage-whisper, from her place at the back of the stalls. 

**Mayn’t I say my prayer anyhow — whether they 
kneel or not?” little Anne said, awedly, in the same key. 
Her eyes shone; her white face was full of reverent exal- 
tation. With a child’s quick-realizing imagination she 
was living over and through the story of Bethlehem. It 
seemed to her the finest, the most beautiful thing in the 
world, that these dear dumb beasts should keep a mem- 
ory of. the Lord who had been born »mong them and 
cradled in a manger. If they forgot—it was ail so long 
ago—people who knew better ought certainly to pray for 
them. She laid her palms together and raised them high 
above her head as Liza’s voice came, strained and sibilant. 

** You hole right still—an’ see whut you gwine ter see.” 

High in the branches of a near oak-tree a cock crew 
loud and clear. Instantly a dozen answered him—some 
hoarse and harsh, some high and thin, some so muffled in 
the flittering whirl of snow they seemed but echoes afar 
and faint. Tothat clash of clarions three of the oldest oxen 
dropped to their knees, one after the other, gave a mild 
half - protesting bellow, then turned upon the side, and 
settled themselves to rest. Two or three cows followed 
them—then another ox dropped as though shot. Page 
gave a little cry. Liza held up her band, looked over to 
little Anne, and whispered, loudly, ‘‘ Pray!” 

A choking sob rose in Anne the elder’s throat as the 
piping childish treble shaken with happy tremors ran 
liquidly on. It was the old prayer—how often she had 
repeated it herself, standing at her grandfather's elbow, 
with one hand fast locked in his kind clasp! She knew 
now the cattle did not really pray—it was but the coinci- 
dence of their midnight weariness with the cock’s crow- 
ing which had given rise to the tradition. Yet she would 
not for worlds have shattered her children’s faith. Let 
them believe in miracles until life had taught them to find 
and cling fast to that which is behind yet above miracles. 
In her heart she echoed little Anne’s prayer: “ Dear Lord, 
bless the world with peace, the earth with increase; bless 
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this house with love; bless this barn with plenty; bless Thy 
creatures of every manner, shape, and degree—we ask in 
Jesus’s name, for Jesus's sake. Amen!” 

A deep voice joined in the chorus of amens. 
of it Anne the elder started. Liza cried, aloud: 

“De good Lawd bless my black soul ef here ain't Marse 
John Page his own se’f, come ter he’p us he’p him keep 
Ole Chrismus! Marse John, ef you’s mad you mus’ 
quarrel wid me. Hit’s all my doin's. Miss Anne, she— 

‘* Miss Anne must speak for herself, Liza,” John Page 
said, drawing his cousin out from her shadow covert. 

At sight of her Liza ejaculated: ‘‘ My worlds! Ef dat 
ain't de beat ob all! Whar you come f'um, Miss Anne? I 
lef’ you safe at home. Come on, an’ less git back dar 
‘fore my chilluns freezes.” 

‘**Not so fast,” said John Page. ‘‘I came out to cap- 
ture burglars—or horse-thieves at least. Will you be- 
lieve it, Anne, I had clean forgotten the day. By chance 
I saw your lantern-light, and came out to investigate. Of 
course I am not going back empty-handed. Come home 
with me. It grows colder every minute. You might be 
frozen in your beds if I let you go back to that draughty 
open house.” 

‘““We must go—notwithstanding,” Anne said, trying 
to take away the hand he still held. ‘‘ What woul 
Jessie think?—that we were a parcel of lunatics, to be 
wandering about at this unearthly hour.” 

“ Jessie wants to see you—almost as badly as I do,” 
John Page answered, drawing her gently forward. ‘‘ We 
did not know until late this evening that you had come 
back, and were planning just before I came out to swoop 
down on you and fetch you here in the morning.” 

**Yo’ all stand dar an’ argyfy much as you pleases,” 
Liza broke in, decisively. ue gwine take dese yere 
chilluns ter de fier, right straight, an’ fas' as I kin. Is de 
do’ open Marse John? Ef hit ain't, you better had go 
‘long at de head, an’ finish quarrellin’ wid Miss Anne 
while you's goin’.” 

‘That settles it,” John Page said, moving away. 
“ Anne, you see you are hopelessly in the minority. You 
will have to act sensibly for once.” 

‘*Even though it is Twelfth Night?” Anne answered, 
very low. 


At sound 


It was like a dream to be walking thus beside John 
through the old familiar ways. She knew he was truth 
itself. Not even in the name of hospitality would he 
have spoken falsely. Time had indeed worked a miracle 
if, as he had said, Jessie was anxious to see the Waltons. 
She had been high and cold upon their infrequent meet 
ings. But that was long ago—twelve years back the 
latest of them lay. Time and prosperity had, maybe, 
ripened her — then, too, it was hardly possible that any 
woman could live with John Page for so long and not 
gain through the contact something of breadth and poise. 

All this Anne felt rather than thought, as she listened 
to John’s cordial voice. There was a note in it that per- 
plexed her—a sort of tremulous gladness she dared not 
comprehend. It strengthened «nd made more vivid her 
dread of the meeting before her. Fate was cruel, she 
thought, to bring her thus in contact with the woman to 
whom, of all women, she would have wished to appear at 
her best. 

Still, her heart leaped as John flung open the big hall 
door and let a flood of light stream down the straight 
flagged walk, now six inches —- in snow. Liza was 
struggling up it, half leading, half carrying little Anne. 
Page and May walked sedately behind, swinging the ex- 
piring lantern, whose flickers cast grotesque shadows on 
the snow. Anne drew a deep breath. Save that the 
evergreens outside had grown taller, the place was as she 
remembered it. There were the same carved settles, the 
same antlers upon the walls, the same thick warm rugs 
and rich-colored hangings—above all, the same leaping 
log fire in the great chimney at the farther end. 

**Go and sit by the fire—I will bring in the rest,” John 
said, letting go her hand. ‘‘It is lucky we are night-owls 
—Jessie and I,” he went on; ‘‘ otherwise we might not be 
able to welcome you as we wish. It is her fancy to shut 
in every ray of light as soon as night comes. She likes 
the change wrought by opening the door.” 

‘It is a change indeed,” Anne said, without moving. 
Her eyes were fixed on her children—she was thinking of 
the wonder all this must seem tothem. As they came to 
the stone steps John Page bent and took little Anne in 
his arms, saying, as he kissed her cheek, ‘‘ Little one, I am 
sure you bring a blessing to us all.” 

When he had established them snug by the fire, he stood 
for a minute leaning against the tall black oaken mantel, 
and looking down at them with a face of supreme content. 
Anne shot a glance at him. He had aged far more than 
she; his hair was silvery, his face graven full of fine netted 
lines. Now a smile brightened even in his eyes, yet she 
could fancy them holding a faint habitual shadow. 

“We should never have come here. Never! It was the 
maddest thing!” she said to herself. ‘I would give half 
I have to be well out of it.” Aloud she asked, ‘ But 
where is Jessie? I hope we have not frightened her 


away.” 

“WNo—t coaxed her up stairs before I went out. She 
would have been uneasy, you know —neither of us 
dreamed of such good luck as my finding you,” John 
said. ‘Be quiet all while I go and bring her down, I 
want to give her a delightful surprise.” 

As he disappeared up the winding stairway, Page broke 
into a long ecstatic sigh. **‘ Mother! mother!” he said, ‘‘to 
think we are here—in Briar Fields—your old home, with 
grandfather's portrait looking down at us! 1 can hardly 
believe it. Pinch me. I want to be sure I am awake.” 

**Hush! Uncle John is coming back,” May said, softly. 

Liza gave her an approving nod. ‘‘ You's got de right 
notion er claimin’ kin,” she said. 

Little Anne sprang up with alow cry. John Page was 
coming back to them with the quaintest small figure cra- 
dled against his broad breast, It had a thin face and 
merry eves, with a mop of golden hair tumbling into 
them. Very tenderly he set it ina big chair heaped with 
cushions, then straightened himself, and said, a little 
huskily: ‘‘ Anne, this is my little Jessie. Come and kiss 
her, please. She cannot walk—she has been motherless 
five years.” 

**L love you! I want you for my mother—oh, so much! 
Father has told me all about you,” Jessie whispered, cling- 
ing to Anne’s neck. 

As she knelt beside the crippled child, John Page bent 
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over them. ‘And I want you, Anne! 
you, too—you and your children. 
asked. 

Anne did not raise her head. She put out her hand, 
and whispered, brokenly, *‘ If you love me—I do not de- 
serve it—I will never go away.” 


The home wants 
Will you stay?” he 


THE MOTHER'S LIBRARY. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


L 

N those swift-flying happy days when the mother has 

her little ones around her, their world bounded by the 
four walls of home, their sunshine her approving smile, 
their shadow her gentle displeasure, her time is apt to be 
so crowded with duties that leisure for much reading is 
not easily obtained. From early dawn, when the baby 
wakes, rosy and laughing, until nightfall, when the last 
sturdy pair of copper-toed boots is reluctantly laid aside 
by the protesting schoolboy, who is never quite ready to 
go to bed, the mother’s heart and hands are full. She is 
living intensely, gladly, amid cares which, though heavy, 
are sweetened and savored by the holiest love on earth; 
but she cannot realize in her youth as she will in later 
years how beautiful, how divine, are the experiences of 
motherhood while the brood may still gather under the 
maternal wing. 

By-and-by, when the boys and girls bave grown up, 
when the mother herself, beyond middle age, sees the sil- 
ver hairs and the crow’s-feet coming to the children she 
cradled, sees them struggling under loads which she can- 
not lift from their shoulders, or bowed with sorrows which 
she cannot soothe, she understands how safe and charming 
and full of delight were the sheltered days when her dar- 
lings were her own to have and to hold, to kiss and to 
comfort, to cherish and to guide, to educate for this life 
and train for the next. The days of nursery and kinder- 
_— of primary and grammar school, are very beautiful 
days in their passing, although there are moods in which 
the most devoted mother feels their restraint, and at cer- 
tain periods frets against the bondage of their routine. 


Mothers’ clubs, peculiarly an outgrowth of the awaken 
ed interest in child development which follows natural- 
ly the intelligent and scientific processes of the modern 
kindergiirtner, are gathering into their little circles and 
larger assemblages a host of earnest and receptive women, 
alive to their responsibility, and eager to know and to do 
along the highest lines of conduct. These meetings of 
mothers in council are by no means a new thing under 
the sun. From the earliest recollection of the most ven- 
erable women among us, there have been quiet little 
gatherings of sweet-faced gentlewomen, intent on com- 
paring views, discussing methods, and studying problems 
in the management of the home and the rearing of chil- 
dren. These used to be called ‘‘ Maternity Associations” 
or ‘‘ Mothers’ Prayer - meetings”; they had their stated 
afternoons and topics, and from their frank conversations 
and friendly responsiveness, their confidences and ex- 
change of judicious advice, the mothers of the last gen- 
eration derived much profit and no little pleasure. Per- 
haps there was less organization in the old days, and there 
were naturally fewer accompaniments in the way of lec- 
tures, reports, and stately congresses, but yet the child- 
culture of the present is really the flower springing from 
the seed planted in love and faith in quiet days gone by. 


‘*What shall the mother read?” is a frequent inquiry 
in the mothers’ club. The individual mother, too, who 
is deterred from joining the club because there happens 
to be none in her near neighborhood, or because she is 
conservative and prefers exclusiveness, asks for help in 
the direction of her reading. She has not time to waste; 
her time must be used to the fullest advantage, and it is 
a great assistance to her to have an index-finger or a 
guidepost or a directory to which she may confidently 
turn. She has the right to claim assistance. But before 
mentioning authors or volumes which this mother may 
find helpful, let me quote for her Mrs. Browning's warn- 
ing in ‘‘ Aurora Leigh”: 


We get no good by being ungenerous 

Even to a book, and calculating profits, 

So much help, by so much reading. It is rather when, 
We gloriously forget ourselves and plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong, into a book’s profound 
Impassioned for its beauty and salt of truth, 

*Tis then we get the right good from a book. 


A genuine and hearty love of reading for its own sake, 
apart from any measure of profit to be derived from its 
study, is part of that outfit for life which is one of the 
best gifts ever bestowed by God upon the human race. 
The man, woman, or child who las a sincere enthusiasm 
for the printed page can never be long depressed or per- 
manently crushed by adverse fate. In the discussion of 
any course of reading we must not forget that a pre- 
liminary to its enjoyment is found in the love of books, 
wherever they are, and of whatever theme they treat. 


A woman whose love of reading is at once innate and 
fostered by cultivation, who has, in short, the habit of 
turning to a book for refreshment and stimulus, will 
secure some time daily for her special pleasure, even if 
the time be gained only by snatches and occasionally. A 
book will peep from her work-basket, or from the corner 
of the lounge, or the shelter of the baby’s crib. She will 
pursue this occupation amid innumerable others, and if 
she observe some order of proceeding, she will keep on hand 
as a piece de résistance a book of some importance—some 
great book—which may demand thought and tax the mind, 
but which gives a sense of value received at the end of a 
season or a year. One mother of my acquaintance has 
always, during a very busy life, taken for her personal 
study a given century, and, in the intervals of her sewing, 
mending, and housekeeping, has made her reading serve her 
for instruction and profit, growing familiar with her select- 
ed theme by a page now and a paragraph again, if no more, 
and also by a steadily pursued plan of never suffering a day 
to pass without at least a half-hour’s mental work, keep- 
ing herself up to a scholarly level of thought and ability. 
Her grown children, college graduates and professional 
men and women, taught in the schools, are not to-day 
ahead of their brave and earnest little mother. She is 
their intellectual peer, and they have not outgrown her. 
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THE LATEST COTILLON FAVORS. 


BALL or a dance without a cotillon is almost an un- 

heard-of thing in New York. The cotillon is now 
the feature of the evening, and the beautiful favors are 
the feature of the cotillon. What woman lives who is 
fond of society who does not love to come home laden 
with pretty souvenirs of the happy hours she has passed ? 
Nowadays the favors are marvels of beauty. Years ago, 
when the german, as it was called, was danced occasion- 
ally, a tiny tinsel favor, which was pinned on the gown or 
lapel of the coat, was considered “grand,” and a bunch 
of roses or a boutonniére was a luxury, and costly to a de- 
gree. How things have changed! Every year the cotillon 
favors are handsomer, and those shown for the season of 
1898 are more elaborate and more showy than ever be- 
fore. lt seems to be impossible to get the favors large 
enough to suit the popular taste. If the demand for size 
increases, the dancers will have to provide special means 
of transportation for them to their homes. In other 
words, they will have to have a carriage for their favors 
as well as one for themselves. 


Two of the most expensive and beautiful favors shown 
of late, which have just been imported from Paris, are 
muffs and opera-hoods made of satin and swan’s-down. 
The muffs are small, of bright-colored satin, in red, blue, 
yellow, white, violet, or any pretty shade. The front is 
embroidered in’ silver or gilt in some dainty pattern, and 
the edges are finished off with broad ruffles of satin ribbon 
to correspond in color. They are interlined with cotton, 
and lined with soft India silk. A narrow ribbon to wear 
around the neck finishes them off. The opera-hoods are 
lovely creations of pale shades of silk and satin, and are 
so becoming! They are made almost exactly like a baby’s 
hood, with full cape, and ruffled front to fall over the 
face. The hoods are lined with cotton wadding, and the 
ruffle which comes towards the face, and the cape at the 
back of the neck, are lined either with white or a paler 
shade of the tint the hood is made of. The edges are 
trimmed with swan’s-down. These articles are quite ex- 

ensive, costing from $3 to $5 apiece, but they may be 
imitated in crépe paper with much the same effect. 


There seems to be a fancy this year for sticks of all 
kinds as favors. There are Directoire sticks, long white- 
painted walking-sticks, with bunches of gay-colored roses 
tied on the handles, and long bows and ends of ribbon; 
and shepherdesses’ crooks, which are most attractive: they 
are of plain pine wood, polished, with crook handles, and 
the whole stick is entwined with wreaths of field flowers, 
daisies, poppies, bluets, and grasses, buttercups, and ferns. 
Then there are Folly sticks—short wooden sticks covered 
with gold or tinsel, with bunches of bells and flowers on 
the end. Another new favor in sticks is a gilt or silver 
wand, with one large artificial flower—such as a sun- 
flower, poppy, ox-eyed daisy, or chrysanthemum—on the 
end. The flowers on these sticks are fastened on long 
bits of wire, so that they shake about prettily as they are 
held in the hand while dancing. Still another stick favor 
is about the same length as the others, only, instead of 
flowers, it hasa bunch of crépe-paper balls of different colors 
fastened on the end. The reason why this sort of favor is 
so popular is because it makes a great show and is very 
inexpensive. In some of the large ball-rooms in New 
York there are regular racks against the wall where the 
stick favors are put while the young people are dancing. 

For picturesque effect there is no prettier favor than 
the parasol. It is one of the very latest and most fash- 
ionable, and for an ingenious person not at all a difficult 
one to copy. The parasols are the cheapest affairs pos- 
sible, to start with. The frames and handles are white- 
wood. They are covered with tarlatan of delicate shades, 
pink, blue, mauve, etc., piled on plentifully, with narrow 
ruffles at the edge. The tops are finished off with bunches 
of artificial flowers to correspond in color, and streamers 
of narrow satin ribbon. 


Another very pretty favor isan oar. It is made of wood, 
of about half the ordinary size, with the handle trimmed 
with bunches of green ribbons and long grasses. These 
oars could be easily cut by any local carpenter, and the 
trimming of them can certainly not be difficult. Then there 
are small harps of papier-maché, gilded; paper flowers 
for the hair, consisting of a single flower, large enough 
to form a sort of cap or bonnet to be worn on top of the 
head; ‘‘Madame Volté” dolls—little crépe-paper things, 
which stand alone, and look very smart with their caps 
and queer little faces; ‘‘ flower-baskets,” small wicker 
baskets with handles tied with ribbons, and filled with 
artificial flowers or crépe-paper flowers, falling over the 
sides, and making a charming effect; opera-bags of bro- 
eaded silk, lined with satin, very handsome; and what are 
called ‘“‘engagement bags.” This last favor is quite a 
novelty. It is composed of a piece of denim, about a 
quarter of a yard wide and one yard long, of any pretty 
color. On it are seen a succession of pockets, one for 
every day in the week. Into these pockets, which are not 
large enough to lose a card, but just large enough to hold 
one, are stuck your engagements for the week. 

The wearing of ornaments in the hair, which has been 
so much the ‘‘fad” for some time past, has made the 
fashion extend even to cotillon favors. There are lovely 
butterflies of bright green glacé paper with tinsel wings; 
tall aigrettes of gay-colored beads strung on wires to 
stand up high, which make one look very ‘‘smart”; os- 
trich feathers, and cocks’ feathers, marabout aigrettes, 
and even bunches of gold or silver tinsel on long hair-pins, 
with roses or violets, are given at some of the cotillons. 


With all these descriptions of favors, there seem to be 
none for the men, and yet they care almost as much as 
the women do about them. The newest favors for them 
are short- handled cock's- feather dusters, with a small 
Japanese head fastened at the top, and a ruche about the 
neck of crépe paper; match-scratchers, made of a small 
round bit of card-board, covered with gilt paper, and a 
piece of sand-paper in the centre (the finish to this is 
also a Japanese head); walking-sticks, with ribbons and 
bells on the handles; shaving-paper cases, with pretty 
hand - painted covers; and boutonniéres of tinsel, crépe- 
paper, balls of swan’s-down on wire, to represent snow- 
balls, hollyberries, mistletoe, and bunches of fresh violets. 
Russia-leather engagement-books and silver cigarette and 
match boxes are also good favors for men. 
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FUR COSTUMES. 

NTIRE gowns of fur must 

always be very expensive 
possessions; but in these days, 
when it is the fashion to spend so 
much of the year in the country, 
they are sure to grow in favor, 
because, while being so warm, 
they are also light, and are said 
to be ideal for driving in open 
traps or sleighs, A costume il- 
lustrated at Wanamaker’s, which 
was sent from St. Petersburg, is 
made entirely of Russian sable. 
The skirt is cut on the same mod- 
el as a cloth skirt, only a trifle 
narrower. The jacket isan Eton 
shape, with high Russian collar 
and broad revers, which can be 
buttoned over or left open. In 
the illustration it is closed, and is 
fastened with three handsome 
jewelled buttons. At the throat 
is a full bow of lace and ribbon. 
This is a style that can be repro- 
duced in cloth with very good 
results. 

A very expensive costume of 
broadtail fur is also shown at 
Wanamaker’s. This fur is so 
soft and supple that it can be 
used as though it were a woven 
material. The design is by Dou- 
cet, and is exceedingly graceful 
and effective. Around the bot- 
tom of the skirt is a band of em- 
erald-green velvet, on which the 
fur descends in irregular slashes, 
On the velvet are tufts of black 
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TEA JACKETS AND THEATRE WAISTS. 
See illustrations on page 52. 


\ ATINEES and tea gowns this season are more elaborate than they have been 
4 for the last few years. They are, as a rule, most charming affairs, made 
of expensive materials, and so fashioned as tobe very becoming. One tea jacket 
of pale blue satin from Lord & Taylor's is trimmed with insertion and vellies of 
Lierrelace. The jacket is not tight-fitting, but hangs loose from the yoke, which 
is composed entirely of insertion, and trimmed around with ruffles. The collar 
is a straight band, with a ruffle of lace at the side and back. Down each seam is 
a band of lace insertion, and in front a full jabot reaches to the bottom of the 
matinée. The upper part of the jacket has a blue satin tight-fitting lining, which 
reaches just a little above the waist. Another smart matinée, from Simpson, 
Crawford, & Simpson, is made of white brocaded satin, trimmed with guipure 
insertion, which is put on in long strips between bands of satin. Between the 
insertion the satin is laid in tiny pleats, and is fitted in as far as the first dart. 
The back is tight-fitting, the sleeves extremely odd, strapped with pointed bands 
of insertion, each band finished with a ruffle of the lace. Down the front isa 
full jabot of lace, and a ruffle of lace finishes the entire matinée. This is an im- 
ported garment made by Doucet. Another model on similar lines is a very elab- 
orate tea gown in princesse shape. The material is yellow satin damask, made 
with a long train. It is cut square in the neck, and with elbow sleeves. The 
sleeves are of blue shirred chiffon, made up with blue velvet. Over the shoul- 
ders is a wide ruche of chiffon with long tab ends, which fall over the front of 
the gown on either side of a full vest that is held in place by a handsome jewelled 
belt and clasp. 

Another model from the same establishment is a most elaborate tea jacket or 
matinée (for they are used for the same purpose) made of ironed velvet figured 
in violet and pale brown. This fits well into the waist at the back, and bas a 
wide flowing collar covered with lace. The fronts are loose, laid in two box- 
pleats on either side. There is a blouse front of cream-white chiffon over pale 
green taffeta silk. The sleeves match the blouse, and are also of chiffon and 
green taffeta. The trimming in the neck is very pretty and becoming—a full 
high ruche, with ribbon bows put in between the lace in a most effective fashion. 

Theatre waists are very useful, and seem to be just as much the fashion as 
ever. One from Simpson’s is very effective, made of scarlet taffeta decorated 
with jetted lace, and trimmed with a narrow braid, gold and black. There isa 
little skirt to the waist, and the belt is of the taffeta, jetted, with cord like that on 
the waist. The sleeves are a medium size, with a puff at the top, and are trimmed 


with three rows of the braid, then a space, and again three rows. The waist 
fastens a little over at the side with small gold buttons. With this is a theatre 











































silk. The same idea is carried 
out on the waist, and over the 
shoulders, and around the collar, 
and over the tops of the sleeves 
The waist is slightly bloused, and 
the fulness is held in with a jew- 
elled belt. This gown can also 


BROADTAIL FUR GOWN WITH EMERALD VELVET. 


be made with different materials. 
In poplin, satin, or moiré it would 
be very effective and becoming. It 
is a graceful design, and while it 
shows off to greatest perfection in 
the broadtail fur, is bound to be 
smart in any other material if it is 
well cut and fitted. It would hard- 
ly do to copy it in any other kind of 
fur, for, as has already been said, 
broadtail is as soft and clinging 
as silk or cloth. One point urged 
against this fur is that it is so ex- 
ceedingly delicate that it will not 
stand hard wear. 

The hat to be worn with this gown 
is of emerald-green velvet, trimmed 
with black ostrich tips. 

Long ulsters are in fashion with 
people who can afford to have more 
than one winter garment. They are 
more useful for country than for city 
wear, but are exceedingly smart,and 
always made of the handsomest ma- 
terial, The design illustrated is of 
very fine castor-colored cloth. The 
upper part of the garment is trimmed 
with appliqué of the same cloth out- 
lined in fine gold cord. The sleeves 
are of medium size, with deep 
pointed cuffs of the appliqué, and 
finished with bands around the 
hand. 

There is a belt of white Suéde em- 
broidered in gold and colored stones, 
which is put on so as to give a point- 
ed effect in front. This garment 
can be made up also in light-weight 
cloth lined throughout with fur or 
wool wadding, and will be very 
warm and serviceable, but yet proba- 
bly not so fashionable as in the 
heavier cloth. The castor color is 
one of the most fashionable colors in 
cloth this season, and is much ad- 
mired set off by a touch of violet or 
ENTIRE COSTUME OF RUSSIAN SABLE. cerise as a relief. ULSTER OF CASTOR-COLORED CLOTH. 































bonnet made of embroidered black velvet, with a large 
black velvet bow and jewelled clasp. The waist is smart 
enough to wear at an informal dinner where low gowns 
are not the rule. Another smart little waist, which is very 
soft and graceful in effect, is made of black chiffon laid 
in small tucks, and trimmed with bands of jetted passe 
menterie. The front is of taffeta trimmed with black lace 
appliqué, and opens over a narrow front of white chiffon 
The sleeves are of the chiffon, shirred, with a puff at the 
top 

A tea jacket from Morrison's is extremely smart and 
becoming, and a most useful garment. It is made of Jap 
anese crépe and mauve taffeta, and is very fully trimmed 
with Calais lace. This jucket turns back in broad revers, 
the revers covered with a jabot of lace. At either side of 
the throat are big bows of taffeta, and at the waist are a 
ribbon belt and knot of taffeta, which hold the full front 
in place under the revers. The sleeves are somewhat of 
the style of the bishop sleeves, with the fulness gathered 
around the wrist, with a full inside ruffle of lace. An 
effective theatre waist from Morrison's is of chiffon, laid 
in accordion pleats over a pink taffeta lining. The smart- 
est part of this waist is the bolero aoe which is made 
of elaborately cut and embroidered Japanese crépe of beige 
color, in a most fantastic pattern of flying storks. The 
same embroidered crépe forms a fancifully trimmed 
turned-over collar over a band of shirred chiffon. The 
sleeves are of the chiffon, very full and shirred, tight at 
the arms, with a puff at the top, over which is laid an 
epaulette of the embroidered crépe. With this waist are 
a wide ribbon belt and bow. To wear with it is a black 
velvet hat with punchinello brim of buff velvet. It is 
trimmed with two white ostrich plumes and a black vel- 
vet rosette, and is exceedingly smart. 


THEATRE WAISTS. 

T is still the fashion to wear light waists to the theatre— 

light not only in texture but in coloring—and it would 
seem as though particular attention had been paid this 
season to getting up newer and smarter styles than ever 
Entire waists of chiffon or velvet are rarely seen now, but 
there are three or four materials often combined in one 
waist, and the general effect is soft and graceful. The 
blouse fashion is only visible in these waists in so far that 
the fronts are loose and hang over the belt, for the waist 
fits well and tight as far 
as the first dart, and the 
lining is most carefully 
cut and boned, thus in 
suring a perfect fit under 
the loose effect of the out- 
side. 

Lace and mousseline 
de soie are combined in 
some of the newest and 
smartest waists; strips of 
the lace are put between 
shirrings or puffings of 
mousseline de soie. Of- 
ten an entire waist is 
made of these strips, fast- 
ened at the left side with 
a full jabot ruffle. When 
the coloring of the lace 
and other material is 
black the lining is gen- 
erally white, which of 
course shows off much 
better the pattern of the 
lace, and as very often the 
most expensive variety of 
lace is used, it can readily 
be seen why the fashion 
originated. Linings in 
other colors than white, 
such as yellow, pale blue, and even red, are used, but 
white is the smartest. The sleeves are made plain, and 
of strips to match the waist, shirred from shoulder to 
wrist; over the top of the sleeve is a cap or epaulette of 
the iace or of the mousseline de soie, with a ruche of the 
same all around the cap. Either the belt and collar can 
be of some bright velvet of a strong contrasting shade, 
or the collar alone can be of the veivet, and the belt of 
black satin ribbon fastened in front with a superb buckle 
—the handsomer the better. At the back long sash ends 
of black satin. 

Strips of net are sometimes used with the lace, and the 
sheer black net covered thickly with black pnillettes is 
quite a fad. These strips 
can be used either hori 
zontally, diagonally, or in 
curved lines around the 
figure. One very smart 
waist of the black net is 
spangled all over with 
iridescent loose spangles, 
and besides these are 
bands made in spangles 
sewed so close together 
that they overlap one an 
other. The sleeves are 
shirred, and have straps 
of the spangled embroid 
ery put on in bands 
around the arm. The 
collar is of sapphire-blue 
velvet, and the belt is of 
the same. A peculiarity 
of this waist is that un 
der the biack net is sheer 
white net, which is quite 
separate from the fitted 
lining of white satin. 
The whole effect is ex- 
ceedingly soft and grace- 
ful and most becoming, 
and, best of all, is more 
durable than it appears. 

Cut jet is still used in open-work passementerie, but 
there must none of the braid show in the pattern—only 
jet. Both large and small beads are used, and there is 
a star pattern, or a round wheel, which in bands con- 
trasts well with the lace strip or with mousseline de soie 
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puftings. A great deal depends on how the lines of these 
waists are carried out. By taperiog them in at the belt- 
line they will give a slender look to the figure; by put- 
ting the lines around the body an effect of breadth can be 
gained; but great care must be taken that they are not so 
arranged that they 
will what is called cut 
the figure—that is, in- 
terfere with the long 
line under the arm— 
and it is well not to 
have them too tight 
below the waist; drawn 
in well just at the 
waist-line—that is, in 
the lining—and witlr 
sufficient widtharound 
the hips, they will of- 
ten make a_ short- 
waisted woman look 
~_ long - waisted, 
for the belt can be put 
an inch or two below 
where the waist - line 
really is; and that 
most becoming fash- 
ion of having the belt 
drawn down into a 
point at front is also 
still observed. 

A blouse look is of- 
ten gained by havin 
the waist made wit 
pleated or tucked yoke 
of satin or velvet, and 
the front of the waist itself cut round and low and put 
over like a child’s guimpe ‘rock would be arranged. 
This will give an unusua!i, og line in front, and also a 
graceful look to the gow: ashes are now so much the 
rage that they are worn with both afternoon and evening 
waists. When the waist is to be worn for the theatre, a 
silk or satin sash is best; but if for a small dinner or in 
the house, the sash can be of net—the full width of the net 
doubled and with a ruffle of lace and a band of jet across 
the end is smartest. In the back the sash can be tied in 
a big bow at the belt or the ends can be drawn through a 
wide buckle. 

Strips of lace and jet are more used than the all- 
over net, but there are a great many ready-made blouses, 
sleeveless and low neck, which are made of straps of 
satin ribbon, on which are sewed jet nail-heads. These 
look very well put over full waists of accordion-pleated 
chiffon, or what is known as Empire plissé. One ver 
smart waist has a yoke of heliotrope velvet, on which is 
put an appliqué of heavy white lace. The sleeves are 
also of velvet, with lace appliqué at the cuffs. The lower 
part is all of Empire plissé of shaded heliotrope laid in 
soft folds. There are a belt and sash of the velvet with 
lace across the ends, and a rhinestone buckle. 





OUR LONDON LETTER. 


EK VERY one is talking about poor William Terriss, who 
4 was murdered at the door of the Adelphi Theatre 
last Thursday night. He does not appear to have had an 
enemy in the world, with the exception of the half-mad man 
who has done him to death. any of my friends knew 
him, and testify to his universal popularity. “‘It is my 
belief,” said one of Mr. Du Maurier’s sons-in-law to me, 
‘that Terriss never wronged anybody in his life.” He 
went by the appropriate name of ‘‘ Breezy Bill” amongst 
his intimates. Though he was not, and never claimed to 
be, a subtle delineator of character, he excelled in the 
manly melodramatic parts which he has for years played 
at the Adelphi. Many American play-goers must remem- 
ber his fine figure and handsome face. How thrilling he 
was in ‘ Louis XL,” when, as Nemours, he dragged Irving 
about the stage! He was beautiful too in ‘‘ Ravens- 
wood,” in the part of the bridegroom, Bucklaw. 

To the end he preserved his youthful figure, and it was 
only within the last year or two that one noticed that his 
face had aged slightly, and that his dark hair began to 
have lines of gray in it. He was fond of talking about 
death, we are now told. Shortly before his assassination 
he remarked to some of his friends that he had just been 
informed by a fortune-teller that he should die a violent 
death, but the prophecy did not seem to trouble him. 

Yesterday the late Solicitor-General, Sir Frank Lock- 
wood, passed away. His quaint, pre humorous face 
will be missed next week at the first night at the Lyceum, 
where he would assuredly have been had his life and 
health been spared. His was a familiar figure on all such 
occasions. 

The approaching Christmas holidays will be saddened 
by the death of these well-known men, and England and 
America will doubtless sympathize with France in the 
loss of the brilliant Daudet. Most of his books might be 
read without losing one’s self-respect, which can be said 
now of few of the novels of his contemporaries. 


Last week I had the pleasure of spending a few days at 
Brighton. The rain poured in torrents most of the time, 
but the company in-doors made up for the weather. 
Among those who have been spending the autumn and 
early winter months at Brighton are Mr. Gilbert Parker, 
the novelist, and his wife. If he is to be admired as hav- 
ing achieved distinction at an early age, he is also to be 
congratulated upon his happy choice of a life companion. 
I may be permitted to say, without trenching on the do- 
mestic sanctities, that a Legpéer, better-matched couple 
does not exist. They are not so selfish as to keep their 
happiness to MPan, Bog either, but allow it to radiate 
warmth and brightness amongst their friends, as all who 
have partaken of their hospitality can testify. 

Their house party last week was abundantly enter- 
tained—performing dogs one evening in the Conservatory, 
a dinner at the Skating-Rink the next, a luncheon party 
on Sunday, and music and good stories all the time. 

I actually sat at the same table with Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling! That name ought to be printed in ct type. I 
wonder if many women admire his work as I do? Iw 
quite ready to black my idol’s boots, but they did not need 
it, because he had driven through the mud, not walked. 
During luncheon I could not catch one word that he said. 
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Ceenete I was told that he spoke of bicycles and ba- 
es. 

I do not object to his bicycle, but I do look coldly on 
his baby, because directly we had swallowed our coffee 
Mrs. Kipling—cruel Mrs. Kiplin , who has him all to her- 
self 365 days a year — drag him away, and all on 
account of the baby! I could not see why the little ty- 
rant required the author of his being to 1eturn to it. 
No, I do not love the Kipling baby. The great man 
and I were conversing, when the wheels of the fly—or 
— it was his carriage—scrunched on the wet gravel. 

do not mind telling what we were saying. Nobody will 
steal it. Here are the brilliant remarks we made, as near- 
ly as I remember: 

E. E. B. **How do you do, Mr. Kipling?” 

R. K, ** Very well—thanks, Mrs. B——.” 

E. E. B. “1 am so glad to meet you!” (Jil-concealed 
adoration in the tone.) 

R. K. (shyly). ‘‘ You are very kind.” 

E. E. B. ** You live near here, don’t you?” 

R. K. ‘Yes, at Rottingdean.” 

E. E. B. ** How far is that?” 

R. K. *‘ About six miles. 
“ there is the carriage.” 

E. E. B. (making one more effort to elicit some remark of 
@ positive nature). ‘Do you prefer to work in the coun- 
try rather than in town?” 

R. K. “Oh yes! I can’t work a bit in London. I 
tried once.” 

And then the genius departed. 
happy and—fat! 


My dear” (to Mrs. K.), 


I hope the baby is 


The Skating-Rink is a great resource to the Brighton 
people. Crowds of Londoners come down over Sun- 
day, and on Saturdays the place is very full. But on 
Sunday nights only the members of the club are al- 
lowed to skate at the rink. There were a good many 
well - known persons dining there last week. A good 
band plays during the evening. The dinner was not 
bad, but it was lukewarm. Mrs. Wolf Joel, the wife 
of the late Barney Barnato’s nephew, was there in ame 
thyst velvet. All the women, with about two exceptions, 
wore light silk blouses, with cloth or velvet skirts. I saw 
Lord Dufferin’s son and heir, Lord Ava. He was dining, 
but did not skate. He is a handsome, open-faced young 
man, with particularly simple, cordial manners, not at all 
the sort of fellow who “fancies himself,” as they say 
here. My experience is that the higher up in the social 
scale one goes, the more simplicity one finds. It is the 
new people who have just reached an eminence, and are 
clinging with their teeth and nails, so to speak, who want 
to shove other persons down. 

There was some extraordinary skating. One of the 
** professors ” suddenly got loose, and spun about with one 
leg and two arms in the air in a manner simply terrifying 
to the spectators. There are two instructors employed at 
the rink besides the “ professor”—a nice distinction. 
The professor wears black coat and knickers, and the in- 
structors are dressed in semi-hussar suits of blue trimmed 
with black braid. One of them was carrying on a promis- 
ing flirtation with an agile young creature in a red skirt 
and a tartan bodice. She skates every day, and wears an 
apparently indestructible monocle in her eye. No matter 


what she does, that glass remains firm. E. E. B. 
December 20, 1897. 
THE BODING OF THE GULLS. 


(A SCOTCH SUPERSTITION.) 


n H, bide thee at hame, my lover, 
An’ hope o’ bairnies three! 
For the storm-clouds gather over, 
And the gulls rush in frae sea— 
The gray wild gulls, the white wild gulls, 
A’ screamin’ as they fly. 
They ne’er come in when the storm-wind lulls, 
Nor tidin’s good they cry.” 


“Oh, hush, my wife, my ain sweet one, 
Nor courage rob frae me. 

Dost thou not hear the deep greet-gun * 
That calls far out at sea? 

Where Aird’s gray rock, wreck-laden rock, 
Hides low its fatal fangs, 

An’ green waves laugh in cruel mock 
O’ guid ships’ dyin’ pangs?” 


**An’ thou wilt this day to sea, 
My guid-man, lo’ed and true, 

I ken thou'lt ne’er smile back at me 
Thy bonny een o’ blue. 

For, gray and white, the flashin'’ gulls 
Come screamin’ in frae sea, 

To pick the een frae deid men’s skulls 
That drive upo’ the lea.” 


“But hark, my wife, yon pleadin’ sair 
Frae o’er the angry spame! 

It calleth me! I maun forbear 
To think on love or hame. 

For men there be in peril there 
(God sain their hardy souls!) 

An’ wae to him his help wad spare 
To ony nigh thae shoals!” 


“Thou lo’st me not, oh, guid-man mine, 
Nor yet oor bairnies three! 
But, oh! my hairt is ever thine; 
God sen’ thee back to me! 
Thae evil gulls, sae wide o’ wing, 
They still rush in frae sea. 
God pity ilka human thing 
That on thae waves maun be! 


** An’ pity me, that still on Jan’ 
Maun bide, an’ Juik, an’ long, 
An’ angwished wring the idle han’ 
That canna aid the strong. 
But see! The gulls! They wheel frae shore 
In sweepin’, silent flight. 
My God, t thank thee, o’er an’ o’er, 
Phat sav’st my lo’e to-night!” 
HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 
* “ Greeting "—i. ¢., lamenting-guns. 
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Countay Giat.—The longer you make your bridal veil the better 
will be the effect, bat it should not be caught to the skirt. There have 
been several descriptions given in the Bazar lately as to how a bridal 
veil should be arranged. You can put it on so that in front it will 
reach about the knees and can be thrown back after the ceremony ; 
but the best plan is to have a separate piece for the front which can 
be fastened under the wreath of orange blossoms or whatever ts used, 
and then removed after the ceremony. A lining throughout the train 
of albatross cloth or nan’s-veiling will make it look mach better. 
Stiffening is not used now in the train of skirts, but if you wish to use 
some in yours, use a sheer quality of criuoline that is not very stiff; 
and if you do use it, line the back breadths all the way to the top. If 
your material is at all heavy in itself it would be better not to use the 
stiffening. 


Constant Reapex.—It is difficult to know how to dress a gir! of ten 
years who is stout, but the best plan is to have her clothes made as 
simple as possible. Put all the under-clothes on fitted yokes. Outside 
frocks should be made with gored skirts, the waists not tight-fitting, 
but in blouse or sailor style, with as little fulness as possible, and car- 
ried as long below the waist-line as will look well. Do not try any 
picturesque effects or trimmed skirts, 


A. E. C.—I should advise your making your black silk waist tight-fit- 
ting in the back, with a short basque not extending over the hips. Have 
the front in blouse effect, open at the throat, with wide pointed revers, 
and an inside vest of white satin, and cover the revers and vest with 
jet passementerie. Have the sleeves shirred with a small puff at the 
top, and small round epauleties of white satin covered with jet. A 
black satin belt with a jet or rhinestone buckle fastened in front will 
make au effective finish to the waist. 


Op Sunscatsen.—There are a great many different kinds of lace 
used at present, but the fine French laces are the best, as they will 
wash. The favorite pattern for a bine serge skirt is the circular one, 
and you can have it gathered or pleated at the back, as you prefer, 
only all the falness must be kept in a emall space. The binding shoald 
not show except just the least trifle at the very edge. It is entirely 
for use, and will mar the effect of any skirt if it is put on so that it 
shows on the outside. 


Puttapecruta Scusoriuen.—The samples you enclose are difficult to 
duplicate, and it is almost impossible to tell you the exact price. They 
range anywhere from a dollar to two dollars and a balf a yard, and 
come under the head of mixed cheviot and novelty goods. I Jo not 
think that red would look well on that particular shade of brown, un- 
less it is used for a child's frock. A dark brown or black would be in- 
finitely emarter. To use with the green a vest of tan or brown would 
be much better than the green, as the shade that would match it would 
not be becoming, and there is danger of its being conspicaons. The yel- 
low will look very much better made over yellow, provided you can get 
it of the same shade. Too dark a yellow would spoil it. A smart way 
to make it would be to have the skirt trimmed with raffles to the waist, 
each ruffle edged with lace; the body of the waist also trimmed with 
raffles, but with pointed yoke of lace. There should be a sash of yel- 
low taffeta trimmed all around with lace. 

The challis is so closely woven that it will not make any particular 
difference whether it is lined with white or yellow, and it really does 
not need silk, although a silk skirt is always a great improvement for 
anything like challix. Percaline is used for waist-lining, but the fine 
cambrics with satin finish wear better. The price of the dotted mus- 
lins is generally from 50 to 60 cents a yard, but occasionally there are 
sules when it can be purchased for very much less. The challis will 
probably cost you anywhere from 75 cents to $1. It all depends on 
whether it is a pattern greatly in demand. 


W.—Do you think it possible that you could have confused the rug 
you mention with the Kurdistan? I took your note to the largest 
importer and bayer of Oriental rags in town, and he told me that dar- 
ing all his experience he had never heard of the one to which you refer. 
He it was who thought you might have confused the name with the 
one just given you. 

I never heard of saddie-bag rugs, but saddle bags are to be found in 
profusion wherever rugs are seep, They are woven like rugs, and are 
made by turning up the ends of a long and narrow strip and sewing 
the edges, very much as we make the ordinary mouchoir case. These 
bags are thrown over the backs of camels, and fall like a pocket on 
either side of the animal 

Like many things used by Orientals for every-day purposes, these 
bags had both beauty and interest, but those now on the market are 
manufactured for sale. They have never been exposed to all the will 
of wind and storm and the blazing sun of a desert; but they serve 
their present purpose very well. They are used for cushion-covers, 
either to be kept on porches or for building up the backs of divans. 
They are coarse, however, and could never be made comfortable or 
luxurious, and could never be used as delicate silks, except where 
the purpose was perfectly ostensible, and you recognized at once that 
the saddie-bag cushion only formed part of the architecture of the 
divan, as it were, while the silk cushion, like the cushion on a sofa, was 
added not only for purposes of comfort, but with a suggestion of a 
decorative value as well 

It is not an affectation, as it is with many other things, to prefer old 
rngs to new. Time alone can give the proper tone to many colors 
which are raw and crude when used in manufactared articles, No 
one likes a brand-new effect, certainly not in rmgs. But this is not 
always understood. I remember some green hangings bought by 
artiets for an academy of fine arts, These hangings had been dis- 
carded as too old and faded for use by a rich man in town, but were 
chosen in preference to anything new by the men who had the dec- 
oration of the building in charge, and who knew that time and 
exposure were necessary to prodace such softness and mellowness of 
tone, 


F. A. M.—An able kindergarten teacher tells me that you could be 
trained in one of three different places in town, You could go to the 
Teachers’ College, to the Pratt Institute, or to Dr. Felix Adler's School. 

At the Teachers’ College you would come under the guidance of 
Miss Runyon. If you entered without conditions yon would require, 
80 she tells me, two years for your course. The standards and the re- 
qniremeuts at this college are being raised every year, and much more 
is now expected of kindergarten teachers than before. Especial stress 
is now laid on an anderstanding of psychology in the Teachers’ Col- 
lege, and the course is arranged with this view always in mind—that 
the wider the knowledge and the experience of the individual, the 
better the preparation for the special work as kindergarten teacher. 
In other words, you must be well equipped yourself if you would hope 
to influence your pupils in right directions. 

At the Pratt Institute the kindergarten department is under the 
charge of Miss Fitts, a woman who has won for herself a well-deserved 
reputation for ability and skill. She would send you a circular, I am 
snre. But my tuformant tells me that in order to enter her depart- 
ment you must also pass a preliminary examination, thongh your 
diploma from the Normal School is taken in its stead,I believe. I 
think I am right in saying that you would require two years for your 
kindergarten course at the Institute. But your circular will tell you 
all that. 

Miss Havens is the teacher at Dr. Felix Adler's School—the Working- 
man's School, I think it is called. The preliminary examinations are 
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not so rigid there as at ¢ither of the other two schools I have men- 
tioned 


The methods at this schoo! are spoken of as “‘ broad,” and you must 
get some one better skilled than I in kindergarten methods and terms 
to explain exactly what that weans. As fer as I understand it, it is 
meant to imply that a too rigorous adherence to routine teaching 
is not advocated. Ingenuity, { should sey pliability, adaptability, 
catered in. Miss Havens herself !s spoken of with admiration, and .s 
looked to as an authority. The course under her also covers two 


years. 

In the circular of information published by the Teachers’ College 
the announcement is made that “A kindergarten for children from 
four to six years of age is held in the college building, and the col- 
lege also supports a mission kindergarten, thereby extending the influ- 
ence of the institution and affording the students increased and varied 
Opportunities for observation and practice. 

“The department is well equipped for efficient work, The kinder- 
garten room is spacious and beautiful, with sunny windows to the 
floor and a delightful outlook into the trees of Columbia University 
grounds. Bay-wiudows filled with plants make a literal garden, and 
furnish opportunity for garden work by the children.” 


P. W.—You ask me what I mean by the protection of the family, 
even of the faraily name, aud why an understanding of that must help 
us all to greater charity in our judgments of the unfortanate. 

It all seems so easy of comprehension, but perhaps my experience and 
observation have taught me. And perhaps, too, my eyes have been 
opened by my sympathy for many who have been harshly judged, and 
but little understood. 

We must leave out of consideration, of course, all those who would 
have made mistakes in any condition of life; those who are reckless 
by nature, lovers of excitement, careless, and without dignity or prin- 
ciple to keep them straight. 

The family protects the woman who meets the world for herself in 
many ways. First of all, if the doors of her home are always open to 
her and she goes back to it every night, its very atmosphere, its sweet- 
ness and purity are constantly at work renewing their influences in 
her, helping her to keep in harmony with that spirit in the home 
which has guided her in her development. She must be a sorry woman 
who does not feel that to bring discord or iuharmony into this home 
is one of the evils she mast seek earnestly to avoid. And I know that 
many a time when a young girl bas gone away to meet new condi- 
tions and perhaps temptation, and her principles have been argued 
away as old-fashioned or narrow-minded, that the sense of being will- 
ing to do anything which obliged ber to carry home a discordant or an 
inharmonious element has done more to keep ber diguity intact, her 
conduct without reproach, than anything else in the world. 

In the second place, just as we know there “is a divinity doth hedge 
a king,” so we must all have recognized the existence of a subtle and 
powerful influence which hedges a home both from within and with- 
out. Every person to whom the dvors are opened recognizes this 
influence, and only an individual of low order, a thief in spirit if not 
in outward act, would go into a home and seek to destroy any one of 
its possessions, of either a material or spiritual order. So that a young 
woman who is known to have a home and its protection, has on her 
side a powerful but silent power always working for her—a power 
that has grown with the centuries, during which we as Christian and 
civilized beings have been perfecting our whole conception of the 
idea and meaning of home, and of the duties aud obligations involved 
in it. 

When we get to the third place we get to the influence of the name 
as a protective force. And the woman who has been unfortunate, and 
who has been without this protection, must always, I think, win our 
sympathy. For all who think a little must realize what her disadvan- 
tages have been. 

Suppose, for instance, that you had been reared in Boston ; your 
father may have been an excellent carpenter, and won the respect of 
the community in which he lived; or he may have kept a store, and 
his conduct in connection with it may have made him esteemed as a 
good citizen. You, as his daughter, would have profited by all this, 
even without any special effort of your own in a given direction. 
You would have enjoyed the advantage of that inheritance which the 
children of all good men possess, It would have stood you in good 
stead even when you had not measured its advantage, and it would 
have been one means by which all dangerous approach would have 
been warded off, ‘* That’s so and so’s daughter,” some one who knew 
you would have said, and not until you yourself opened the way would 
danger have been likely to befall you. 


But now suppose you had come to New York where your fumily 
were not known, that you had no connections here, either socially or 
professionally. What would your family name avail you except in the 
way you chose to regard it? Persons you met would have no associa- 
tion with it; its influence would not avail you. You would find your- 
self without its protection. Some young women, to be sure, could 
come from New York to Boston and find themselves as well known, 
They could go to Chicago, to San Francisco, to all the great capitals, 
and these young women would hardly know what I was talking 
about. Having never been without the protection of the family roof 
or family name, they could bardly fancy a condition in which either was 
lacking. 

The world has not been educated to a plane where the honor of each 
individual in it is safe, simply that person as a human being with a 
soul. We may be rapidly getting to it, but until we do women must 
suffer most. We who see, then, how one who comes to a foreign city 
without the protection of the family, without a father or a brother 
back of her, without a home in her background, should find it our 
duty *o be charitable. We should not measure the strength of the un- 
protected woman unable to withstand by our own strength which has 
been nurtured in favorable conditions—conditions which have been 
our protection jong before we were able to make any effort in our own 
behalf, such as the unprotected woman must always make, 


C. A.—Menticulture is, I believe I am right in stating, a word first 
adapted irto its present general use after Mr. Horace Fletcher had an- 
nounced it «s the title of an addrese made by him before a congress 
or gathering of mental scientists in New Orleans, 

By it he meant a cultivation of the mind, not in an ordinary sense 
as we mean it when we refer to the cultivation of the mind by study 
or observation, by reading, experience in some special line of work, 
or life in an institution of learning. 

Mr. Fletcher meant cultivating certain qualities of the mind or 
character, and eliminating of others, in order that the individual may 
be equipped not only to meet life, but to meet it well and successfully ; 
to bring to himself all good things and to divert from himself all evil 
ones, to attain perfect health, and to avoid disease. 

He diagnoses most of the disorders of the day as mental, and he has 
sought to discover those germs of the evil passions which act as poisons 
on the system. In his method he has followed that of the doctors, 
who seek to discover the germs of physical disease, and who hope by 
destroying these to prevent the development or growth of that dis- 
ease. You know how men have been at work to discover the chol- 
era germ, that of consumption, diphtheria, and a host of alarming 
maladies. 

Now Mr. Fletcher says that the two mental germs which give us 
most trouble are anger and worry. Anger being the root of all the 
aggressive passions; worry being the root of all the cowardly pas- 
sions, Eradicate these, and not only our moral regeneration takes 
place, but our physical perfection ensues ax well. 

His pamphlet is not by me at this moment, and I can only speak 
from memory, but the reading of it has brought about remarkable 
changes in many lives. 

It made a great impression on me, 1 remember, to discover that not 
only fear, but the belittling of self as well, was involved in worry. I 
did know of course that worry was a waste of force; that it was nota 
stimulating factor in work and endeavor, and that it really did not 
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* keep one up to the mark,” as itwere. I knew that oftener than not 
it was an impediment in the way of progress, but that the belittling of 
self lay round the roots of worry and fear was a revelation to me, as 

it will probably be to you. And yet, if you examine yourself, you may 
be able to see the truth of it for yourself. 

Love, hope, courage, cheerfulness, and all the nobler sentiments, 
help one to cure the evil germs, by bringing into activity the life-giving 
forces of good. But Mr, Fletcher shows, too, how they affect one in 
every-day life and condavi, in business and domestic auuirs, and in 
every relation which you may be called upon to fill. 


An Op Svunsoeiwen.—As to what is proper for correspondence sta- 
tionery—the correct size, color, and kind of note and letter paper, etc. — 
I can tell you nothing better than what Tiffany sells as fashionable 
and standard for this season. The color must be white, or one of the 
dull blues or lavenders just off white; the finish may be smooth or 
rough, as preferred, but no lines of any kind are fashionable, and only 
the indistinct water-lines are allowable. The size of paper varies—let- 
ters are written on paper which is usually 7} inches long by 5 inches 
wide, and notes on paper 6} inches long by 4 ; envelopes for the letter- 
paper are 4} by 5}, and for note-paper 84 by 44; note-paper comes in 
smaller sizes also. From these figures you see the envelopes are 
nearly square, aud the sheet folds only once to fit them. Decorations 
on stationery are limited to a crest alone, or a crest with an address, 
an address alone, or a monogram, or initials; the decorations are on 
the paper, but seldom on the envelopes. 


Aw Apminine Sun-ontuer.—Wedding-announcement cards demand 
no answer, acknowledgment, or after call on the bride's parents, or who- 
ever sends out the announcement, but they do demand a call on the bride, 
aud when her At Home cards are enclosed, the call should, of course, 
be made on her “day” or one of her “days.” A person, who on ac- 
count of being in mourning, is unable to call sends cards on the first 
or only “day,” sending for this ceremonious occasion—as it is the 
first time in her new estate that the bride receives—just as many cards 
as formal etiquette decrees, which is one if a lady, two if a man, and 
ove of her own and two of her husband's if a married woman. 


Z.—You ask whether a cal! is necessary after having attended a formal 
tea, which would imply that the tea was a large and general reception— 
a ceremonious affair, such as a débutante’s “ coming ont,” a bride’s first 
and one “day,” a wedding anniversary, etc. Muost decidedly, after 
having attended such an entertainment a call is necessary ; while after 
one of a series of *‘ days” or an informal tea—* tea” implies informal- 
ity—a call is not neceseary. A good plan to follow when one is in any 
doubt as to what may be correct and proper is to do what may seem 
most polite and courteous; it never does any harm to err in that direc- 
tion.—The best receipt that I know for washing silken under-garments 
is the same as for washing fine flannels, Let the garments soak in hot 
water—as hot as can be borne by the hand—in which some good soap 
has been boiled, and liquid ammonia poured in proportion of three 
table-spoons of ammonia to three gallons of water. Let the garments 
soak for an hour or more, and then wash them by drawing through 
the hand or using a wringer, but do not rab or work them; rinse in 
two or three warm waters, and hang them up to dry lengthwise; iron 
while they are still damp with irons which are not too hot, stretching 
the garments while ironing to the requisite length. 


“Nrra.”—You want to know what kind of flowers a bride should carry 
whose wedding-drees is to be gray with a little pink introduced into the 
trimming of the bodice, what kind of a hat she shall wear, and how to 
arrange the wedding party for the ceremony, at her quiet home wed- 
ding, if she has a bridemaid and the groom no beet man, First, I would 
advise by all means a black hat instead of a gray one; gray hats, even 
those made by the best millivers, are usually trying and unbecoming, 
whereas a black hat is always becoming and always in good taste. 
One of the prettiest wedding travelling costumes that I have seen lately 
was a tailor-made dress braided and trimmed with fur, with a large 
black velvet hat, which was trimmed with long and short ostrich 
plumes and a jet buckle, but no other color, The wedding was a very 
chic affair, 80 you may be certain that the black hat was quite correct. 
The bride may carry a bouquet of pink roves, as they will go very well 
with her pretty dress, and she need not worry at all about the uncon- 
ventionality of having a maid of honor and no best man; the wedding 
will be a quiet family affair, and the girl attendant will be a pretty ad- 
junct aud cause no awkwardness, 1 suppose the bridal party will en- 
ter the room and stand during the wedding ceremony in the usual 
way, which is the simplest and therefore the best arrangement. The 
minister enters first from a side door, or, entering from the principal 
door, walks up the room to the place where he shall stand, with the 
groom a little behind him ; both take their places facing the company, 
the groom on the minister's left; a minute or two after they have en- 
tered the bride comes in on her father’s arm, with her maid of honor 
walking before her; the latter stands on the minister's right during 
the ceremony, and afterwards, when the bridal couple have been mar- 
ried and congratulated by the minister and moved to his place se that 
they face the room, she stands on the bride's right during the recep- 
tion. 


F. M. W.—The invitation you enclose, which rends: 


Mrs, A—— 
Mrs. B—— 
Miss C—— 
Thursday, January Twentieth, 
at half past five o'clock. 
Whist 


Shonld be answered at once by an acceptance or regret, which is 
worded : 
Miss Mary Smith 
accepts with pleasure, 
{or regrets that she is unable to accept) 
the kind invitation of 
Mrs. A—— 
Mrs. B—— 
Miss C—— 
for Thursday, January Twentieth, 
at half past five o'clock. 


Write this answer on the first page of a small-sized sheet of white or 
the fashionable shade of blue note-paper, fold it once to fit the enve- 
lope, and address the envelope to the first lady mentioned in the invi- 
tation. There is, in my mind, a very definite distinction between an- 
ewering and acknowledging an invitation, and in response to your 
question whether a visiting-card or written note should be used for 
regrets and acceptances, I will try to explain the difference. No invi- 
tation should be answered, under any circumstances, with any form of 
regret or acceptance written on a visiting-card; but an invitation to 
such a function as a tea or reception, which, as a usual thing, demands 
no answer, should be always acknowledged with a visiting-card with 
nothing written on it; this is sent to the hostess on the day of the 
function as a regret, whereas an answer is sent to the hostess immédi- 
ately on receipt of an invitation. As I have suid before, every place, 
large and small, city or country town, has its own particular and in- 
dividual code of etiquette to a certain extent, and what obtains must 
be followed by the inhabitants, quite independently of what may be 
the formal observances in a city like New York. When an answer to 
an invitation for a reception is the usual thing, an answer should be 
sent even if one is not sent for a similar kind of function in New 
York, and when it is the custom to make an after call in acknowledg- 
ment of an invitation to a reception, a call should certainly be made. 
Individual jadgment must always be used, even in matters of form; 
for it is much more important not to offend or burt a hostess and shock 
local prejudice, even if it seems somewhat provincial, than to act ex- 
actly in accord with the most fashionable etiquette. 
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REAL OR SHAM? 
Ts women were driving past a hand 
some house 


If | had the money to buy that house, I 
would own it before I was a week older,” 
declared one 


Il would not said the other * T could 
not live in the style that such a place de 
mands 

Oh, I should not mind that,” said the 
first speaker. ‘‘1] would do all my own 
work and deny myself almost everything to 
have my home present such an appearance 
to the eyes of the public.” 

And I said No. 2, “ would rather 
have my cottage and be genuine through and 


through I detest the thought of un- 
bleached muslin under velvets and satins.’ 

** But the world only sees the velvets and 
satins. It does not kuow of the unbleached 
muslin 

But J know!” was the prompt response 

Too m my pe opl : have the notion that so 
long as the outside of the cup and platter 
presents a fair appearance, the condition of 
the inside is of little consequence. On ac 
count of this desire to keep up an appear 
ance of a state of affairs that does not exist, 
men and women work themselves into their 
graves. The woman who, as wife, mother, 
and housekeeper, determines to live only as 
well as she can afford, and never to consent 
to entertain or dress more extravagantly than 
her means justify, will be a happy woman. 
She may have longings for beautiful and 
expensive trifles, but were she to possess 
them unfairly, it would be at the expense of 
her self-respect. There is a world of com 
fort in the thought that one is in her man- 
ner of living just what she pretends to be, 
und that there are no ugly interiors or under 
surfaces to be carefully hidden, lest their 
exposure cause one to blush for her hypoc 
risy 


1 LOVE FOR THE BEAUTIFUL. 
\ THEN the free kindergartens were 
opened in the slums of New York, 

one of the most striking features of the con 
dition of the children whose mothers eagerly 
brought them there was a dulness of percep 
tion for beauty in any form 
had been passed in surroundings so squalid, 
so stupefying, so narrow, that they were 
actually without @ sense of beauty. A toy 
pleased them, for it meant games. It was 
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low, with a confident look. And so it proved. 
The flowers were admired and studied, and 
the mother pointed out their tiny beauties, 
She told me that she had always done this, 
and never had thrown away any trifle the 
child had brought to her. It had been ad- 


| mired, and he had been praised for finding 


it. She had her theory on this subject, and 
that was that all that needed to be done 
was to open the child's eyes, and the love for 
beauty would come. To this end she never 
laughed at any of his bouquets, or allowed 
him to think of being ashamed of them. 
She always called his attention to the beauty 
of the day or of the scene before them. 
When she took him to the stores she called 
his attention to the beauty there, be it fruit 
or flowers or dress goods. She asked his 
taste in small things, let him choose this rib- 
bon for sister and that picture for brother, 
and in every way strove to have him per 
ceive the beauty around him and make it a 
part of his life. Would it not be wise for 
all friends of childhood to study them, and 
to turn their active little minds in the ways 
of beauty, as this mother had done? 


SELF-SACRIFICE. 
\ 7 HETHER self-sacrifice which has no 
aim or purpose is a virtue or a vice 
is certainly a debatable question. To cruci- 


| fy one’s spirit or mind without cause does 


not appear any more reasonable than to 
scourge one’s body without cause. If the 
latter operation makes a useless, broken- 
down body, would not the former make a 
foolish, feeble spirit? 

There are people who believe in purpose- 
less martyrdom, of course, and who act out 
their conviction in small things as well as in 


| great—making all who see them share in their 


suffering, by-the-way. But these are not 
usually the most sensible pecple or the most 


| noble-minded; they are frequently both nar- 
| row-minded and bigoted. 


The small lives | 


something which you could do something | 


with. A picture only meant people doing 
something; and as for trees and air, sun- 
shine, clouds, and stars, they had never | 


thought of them at all. Many children had 
never seen the moon, and that not because 
their careful mothers had put them to bed 
too early. The love of color proved to be 
the key to the situation, and through the gay 
tints of the occupation - papers of the kin- 
dergarten gradually the tiny eyes, both liter 
ally and figuratively ,were open to search for 
the beauty that even they must find in their 
surroundiogs. It was a touching sight to see 
the little peopl awake to the idea that even 
the weather was beautiful, and to see their 
earnestness in trying to describe how the 
sky looked in the narrow strip which their 
tenement-homes permitted them to view 
But it is not always that this dulness of 
perception is confined to the little people of 
Children in comfortable homes 
sometimes in the city, and sometimes even 
in the country—are strangely blind to the 
beauty of nature around them. In most 
cases the children are blind because the par 
ents are also, for it is the exceptional child 


the slums 


who finds out things for himself without 
being first shown the way to find them 

Once in a while there are parents who are 
keenly alive to beauty, but who lack the | 


power to describe beauty and point it out to 
their children. But this is rarely true of 
thoughtful people 

To lack this love for the beautiful is a 
great misfortune for any child, because there 
is not only breadth and culture in the power 
to perceive beauty, but because there is great 
happiness in it. There are peace and com 
fort and cheer in the glory of a summer 
morning, delight in the fragile cup of the 
flower, inspiration in the sweet breeze, and 
exhilaration in the das of the rain. To 
teach a child to feel these emotions and see 
the wonderful handiwork of the Creator is 
doubling his means of happiness, and giving 
him a spiritual and a mental resource that 
can never be taken from him, however nar 
row and poor his lot in life. It helps him 


to grow mentally, and gives him the ambi- | 


tion to rise, to be better and kinder and 
sweeter. lt is sunlight for his soul, 

There are multitudes of opportunities to 
teach children this love besides the greater 
ones of taking them to parks and sea-side. 
There are the beautiful things, the work of 
man’s hands—pictures, gems, finely colored 
textiles, natural- history exhibits in which 
man's work preserves the beauty of nature, 
carvings of both wood and marble, wonder- 
ful mechanism, and all the charm of the 
vast realm of manufacture. But even more 
potent than these are the small ways of the 
home. A little boy who possessed this love 
of beauty in a remarkable degree was asked 
what he had. It was only a few spears of 
grass and a clover. ‘‘It is bouquet for my 
mother. She loves beautiful things, and 
she will put these in water, and she will 
show me them through the microscope when 
she gets done sewing,” replied the little. fel- 





The healthy mind demands that all suffer- 
ing should have a purpose; all pain, whether 
of mind or body, a use. If it cannot find 
the use or purpose, it not only shrinks from 
the trial, but rejects instantly and instinc 
tively the propositions that such useless suf- 
fering is either right or necessary. 

“There is purpose in pain, otherwise it 
were devilish.” 

Now if a thing is true, it must be true in 
small things as well as in great. A truth 
must be true in the petty affairs of every 
day just the same as in the great affairs 
which concern all history or in the broad 
spiritual laws which underlie all life. It 
must be true all the way through. 

So if we believe that all suffering has a 
use, whether we can perceive it or not, we 
must also see that the petty self-denials of 
every-day life are only meritorious when 
they have an object, and that otherwise we 
are foolish or criminal or both to submit to 
them. 

To particularize: There is no merit in sit- 
ting upon a hard chair rather than a com- 
fortable one, unless we do it that some one 
else may have the easy seat. Then the self- 
sacrifice has an object. Nor does any virtue 
lie in eating what we dislike, or in associa- 
ting with disagreeable people, or in doing 
any earthly thing we do not wish to do, un 
less there is some reason for our self-denial. 
People often seem to submit to much useless 
martyrdom from a vague idea that it is go- 
ing to do them good somehow. But martyrs 
of this sort are too vague and unreasoning to 
accomplish much good in this world even 
after they have won their saintship. Better 
the common-sense soul who takes the easy 
seat and enjoys it frankly, giving it up in- 
stantly and cheerfully only when the weaker 
creature who needs it more comes along, but 
not until then 
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Pure—White—Floating. 


The Soap 
of the Century. 


Sold everywhere in one quality and 
three convenient sizes for the toilet, 
bath and laundry. 

Made only by The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago. St. Louis. New York. 
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SUPPLEMENT 





ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL, Associate Editor 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal, and a Hospital 
Superintendent of experience, in her book, “The 
Care of Children,” recommends the use of Ivory Soap 
for bathing infants, and says: “ There is no particular 
virtue in Castile Soap which has long been consecrated 
to this purpose.” 

WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “‘ just as good as the 
‘Ivory’; "’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarka »le qualities 
of the genuine. Ask for “ Ivory’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 

Copyright, 1886, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnat!. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS 


THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS. 
lustrated by Perer NEWELL. 

SPANISH JOHN. Being a Memoir, now first Published in Complete 
Form, of the Early Life and Adventures of Colonel John McDonell, 
known as “Spanish John,” when a Lieutenant in the Company of 
St. James of the Regiment of Irlandia, in the Service of the King of 
Spain, Operating in Italy. By Wittiam McLennan. Illustrated by 
F. DE Myrpacu. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

LOCHINVAR. By S. R. Crockerrt. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

JEROME, A POOR MAN. By Mary E. Wickrns. 


A. I. Ketter. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
THE LANDLORD AT LION’S HEAD. By W. D. Howe tts. 
trated by W. T. SMEpLEy. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


THE KENTUCKIANS. 








By Frank R. Stockton. _ II- 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Illustrated by T. pe THULSTRUP. 
Illustrated by 
I}lus- 


By Joun Fox, Jr. Illustrated by W. T. Smep 


LEY. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
LORRAINE. By Rosert W. Cuampers. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 


JIMTY, AND OTHERS. By Marcarer Surron Briscoe. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


LIN McLEAN. By Owen Wisrer. 


namental, $1 50. 

PASTE JEWELS. 
KENDRICK BANGs. 
$1 00. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 


Being Seven Tales of Domestic Woe. 


By JouNn 
With One Illustration. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 

















Wherever the pain is there apply an 
Porous 


AIICOCK’S ister 


THE STANDARD EXTERNAL REMEDY. 
There are many imitations of this well-known plaster, so be sure 
you get the genuine “ Alicock’s.” Don’t accept a substitute. 
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CHAPTER V. 


A CAGED LINNET., 


N= morning this same young man, Archibald Gil- 
LN christ by name, was up and out of bed by four 
o'clock; he was at that time of life when a youth of eager 
temperament and restless if vague ambition grudges every 
hour lost in sleep. When he had dressed in his tiny room 
he opened a trap-door and let himself down to the parlor 
below: these two apartments were all that pertained to a 
small, thatched toy cottage standing in a little bit of gar- 
den in the northern outskirts of the town. His breakfast, 
consisting of a tumbler of milk and a farle of oatcake, 
stood on the table; but then his breakfast hour was nine; 
and meanwhile, as with him prudence and forethought 
were not so much a virtue as a necessity, he carefully 
broke off not more than a couple of inches of the oatcake 
and allowed himself about a table-spoonful of the milk. 
Then he put e Latin grammar in one pocket, and a Latin 
dictionary in another, and, with a thin volume of Horace’s 
Odes in his hand, he donned his cap and went out. 

He had the wide, silent, solitary world wholly to him- 
self: not a living creature was astir. When he followed 
along the river-side and passed the main thoroughfare 
leading into the town, the gray streets were empty and 
voiceless; and when he continued on his way through the 
southern suburbs into the country, not a dog barked, not 
even a bird chirped in the hedges. And yet the day was 
not so far distant. In the eastern heavens the heavy 
swathes of rose- purple cloud, lying motionless in seas 
of gold and silver, spoke of the coming of the dawn; the 
wooded hills were slowly declaring themelves in their 
hues of deep olive-green; and the broad river had now be 
come a deep pearly gray, with quivering and swift-recur- 
ring streaks of shadow on its luminous surface. Here 
was the very spot where, on the previous night, the con 
course of people had crowded round the old fisherman; 
yonder was the suspension - bridge over which the girl 
with the strange, dark-blue, black-lashed eyes had vanish- 
ed into the dusk. Miss Macdonald of Kinvaig? It was a 
proud name. It seemed at once to take her away into an 
unapproachable region, forbidden even to the caprices of 
a wandering fancy. 

Nor was there much room for any such idle fancy amid 
the stress and storm of this young man’s life, its straitened 
means and circumstances, its immediate and imperative 
demands. As yet his future was all a chaos before him; 
but it was a chaos that kept calling to him; and his an- 
swer was a sort of perfervid confusion of unsystematized 
energy, apparently without any definite or practical aim. 
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These blind impulses towards incessant self-improvement, 
towards the acquisition of all possible knowledge: whither 
did they lead? Here he was hammering away at Horace; 
but it was with no thought of becoming a schoolmaster. 
His rare holidays he devoted to geologizing among the 
hills; but it was with no hope of winning the Wollaston 
Medal or of sharing the proceeds of the Murchison Fund. 
He had taught himself at least the elementary principles 
of navigation; but it was with no intention of competing 
for the post of master-mariner. Weltering in the quag- 
mire of German metaphysic: what contribution to the 
**res angusta domi” could be got out of that? Nodoubt 
his patient and loving study of English literature, espe- 
cially of English and Scotch poetry, and his ceaseless 
searching after purity of style, may have helped him a 
little in his own poor contributions to the Invernish 0bd- 
server; but for these casual essays in prose and verse he 
was not paid, nor did they promise to lead to anything 
substantial. And in the mean time, amid all this per- 
plexity of occupations and pressing on towards some un- 
known goal, his actual and ostensible employment was 
that of cashier and bookkeeper to Mr. John Struthers, 
draper and general outfitter, Union Street—a taskmaster 
who exercised a perfectly devilish ingenuity in the tortur 
ing of his subordinates. 

The new day opened over hill and field and stream; an 
occasional distant sound told of awakening life; and a 
number of guillemots, that had come circling and sailing 
in from the Beauly Firth, were now splashing and dipping 
in the shallow backwaters, or preening their wings on a 
long promontory of pink-hued gravel. By this time he 
had reached the Islands and had seated himself on a bench 
there; behind him a wilderness of underwood, overhead 
the spreading branches of elm and lime and sycamore, in 
front of him the wide current swinging and racing on its 
way tothe sea. And he was getting on fairly well with 
Lib. 1. Carm XXYV., and his little pencilled annotations and 
conjectural renderings. The first few verses be had picked 
out with longs and shorts, and Epichoriambic Trimeter 
Catalectic he had pronounced them in the margin. Then 
came ‘“‘ Me tuo longas pereunte noctes,” with a caret be- 
tween tuo and longas and “ (amante)” written at the side. 
Then came ‘‘O, are ye sleeping, Lydia?” which may be 
regarded as a somewhat liberal interpretation of ‘* Lydia, 
dormis?” And then again, ‘‘ You, an old woman—lightly 
clad?—or lightly esteemed?—will weep for—”: thus he 
toiled on, hunting out the hidden verbs, and piecing the 
phrases together until he had got something like an intelli- 
gible whole. Of course he used no cribs; it was not to 
please or pacify any examiner that he had undertaken 
this work; it was because the hunger of acquisition that 
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governed him had decreed it to be necessary he should 
read Horace in the original. But why?—towards what 
end? He could not have answered the question—except, 
perhaps, by the confession that there was a poor old 
widow, living up Dingwall way, who expected great 
things of her only son, and that Latin, as one of many 
weapons, might turn out to be of use to him in the war 
fare of life to which he was (not timorously) looking for- 
ward. 

The day widened and became more and more resplen 
dent ; the guillemots, having finished their morning bath, 
had flown away in quest of breakfast; old Fergus had 
come along to fish the Islands Pool (the happy mortal, 
whose labor was all in the open air and all «a pastime!) ; 
and now the tall, flaxen-haired, absent-eyed student shut 
up his books, and turned his face towards the town, It 
was half past six,and about time for him to enter into 
slavery. 

First of all he had to go to Mr. Struthers’s house for 
the keys; then he went to Union Street and opened the 
back premises to give ingress, at seven o'clock, to the 
workmen, who descended into what they called the glory 
hole; then an old woman appeared, to sweep up; and 
then he betook himself to his desk—which was in a par 
titioned-off corner dimly lit by a semi-opaque window 
there to tackle books and accounts. It was a depressing 
task ; for these were all hopelessly in arrear ; and no won 
der, seeing that he had the duties of four people thrust 
upon his shoulders; nevertheless he struggied along, 
thovgh every now and again some sudden and radiant 
flash of color would strike through this gray twilight— 
some vivid recollection of rambles on the slopes of Scuir 
Vuillin or by the winding shores of the Dornoch Firth. 
At eight o’clock the young men arrived, to take down the 
shutters and get ready for the day’s work ; and soon there- 
after came the girl assistants, to dress the windows and 
make other preparations, on their side of the shop. Nine 
o'clock brought him a brief respite, for then he hurried 
away home for breakfast; but most of this interval was 
devoted to practising with Indian clubs and dumbbells, 
so that he had barely time to swallow the milk and oat 
cake before setting out again. And at ten o'clock, back 
in Union Street, the dreary servitude was resumed, though 
now with a new feature added. 

For in this establishment a clever piece of mechanism 
had been rigged up by which, when a sale had been ef 
fected at either of the counters, and the bill and the money 
placed in a little tin box, the box could be run along a pair 
of tiny rails until it finally descended upon the cashier's 
desk, who then receipted the bill and returned it by the 
same means. So that when a certain flaxen-haired dream 
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er was patiently if hopelessly trying to attack the arrears 
of day-book and ledger—or perchance surre titiously 
wrestling with the intricacies of ** Ad Laelium Lamiam ” 
—or perchance (for a lad’s fancies, despite of storm and 
stress, will sometimes flame and burn with poetic fire) re- 
calling the rose-leaf curve of a young girl's profile, or the 
strange, unnerving, unintentional glance of a pair of long- 
lashed eyes—then a sudden Kr-r-r-r-r would startle him 
out of his reverie, and he would be called upon to deal, 
promptly and accurately, with some such problem as 
this— 
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Whereupon he would have to test the half-sovereign; 
stamp the bill; count out the 5s, 10d. change; and by the 
time the tin box was on its return journey, what had be- 
come of his vision of a magical summer evening and of a 
rose-bud maiden in her teens? And here was the little, 
acrid, red-headed Struthers, storming, scolding, and insult- 
ing every ove all round, as soon as the place was clear of 
customers; but the moment that another one appeared at 
the door, then he was all sycophantic blandness, with a 
deferential smile, a bent back, and hand washing hand in 
invisible water. And thus the dismal, interminable, in- 
exorable hours went ou; and the wild heart of imprisoned 
youth beat against its barriers in vain. 

But as it turned out this day was to be a day of days; 
into the dreary, mechanical, soul-sickening round there 
leapt a sudden wonder. When at two o'clock he hastened 
off homeward for the scrimp meal that served him in lieu 
of dinner, he found lying on the table an envelope, the 
handwriting on which he instantly recognized ; it was 
handwriting always of the fullest import to him—it was 
that of the subeditor of the Invernish Observer. This was 
the message: 


‘*Dear Srr,—There are a good many geological terms 
in your paper of this week. If you would care to glance 
over a proof, you might look imany time in the course of 
the evening. And then I should also have the pleasure of 
making your acquaintance, Yours faithfully, 

THomas Grieve.” 


Why, it was like a recruit's call to arms! He had never 
been within the mysterious precincts of a newspaper 
office ; he had never met face to face this all-powerful 
person, whe could confer prominence or obscurity, who 
could advise and amend, and even reject at will; he had 
never even beheld, much less been asked to tackle, that 
entrancingly interesting thing, a proof. Hitherto he had 
been a mere outsider, timidly and rather shamefacedly 
dropping his contributions into the letter-box, and sneak- 
ing off in anxious uncertainty as to their fate. But that 
he should be invited to come inside, and take his place, in 
however humble a fashion, among the small band of folk 
who had made the Invernish Odserver the chief literary 
paper of the north of Scotland, that seemed to be opening 
a new world for him altogether, a world with quite limit- 
less possibilities. All that afternoon it is to be feared that 
day-book and ledger received but perfunctory attention; 
and that the accursed Kr-r-r-r-r of the tin box broke in 
upon many a far-reaching fantasy. 

The moment that eight o'clock gave him final release 
from the loug and monotonous labors of the day he betook 
himself to the Observer office, a somewhat dingy little build- 
ing in a side lane leading down to the river. He was very 
nervous. Twice or thrice he walked up and down the 
pavement, passing and repassing the door, without find- 
ing the courage to enter; and when at last he did go in, 
and when a small boy undertook to show him Mr. 
Grieve's room, he followed in a blind and half-bewildered 
kind of fashion. He only knew that there were sombre 
stairs; and a strange, all-pervading odor—which in after 
days, when he knew it to be the odor of printers’ ink, 
grew to have a mystic enchantment for him; and a hollow 
rumbling of machinery, which spoke of some portion of 
the paper already going to press. And then, and unex- 
pectedly, he found himself in a square, low-roofed, rude- 
ly furnished apartment, that was all littered with news- 
papers, and magazines, and books of reference; while 
before him, and welcoming him with a sort of biuff good- 
nature, was a middle-aged, heavily-built, bilious-complex- 
ioned man whose beady black eyes scanned the new- 
comer in no unfriendly way. 

** Sit down, and I'll send for your proof,” said the sub- 
editor. ‘* But let's have a better look at ye, man!” He 
stepped back a pace, and surveyed Gilchrist from head to 
foot. “ Ay, you're well set up for bill work. Are these 
stories you tell about your tramps in the mountains ‘ bona 
feedy,’ or just wi’ a little bit spice of romance in them?” 

‘They're as true as I can make them,” Gilchrist an- 
swered, rather apprehensively. ‘*‘ But—but hill distances 
have often to be guessed—and then—I get very few holi- 
days, and I have to crowd as much as I can into each one 
of them. I hope you don’t think—” 

“Oh, it’s all right—it's all right,” said the other; and 
then he turned to a speaking-tube, and whistled down it, 
and called for a proof of the article on ‘The Parallel 
Roads of Glen Roy.” In a minute or two Archie Gilchrist 
was seated at the table, a long, damp slip of paper in front 
of him, and a pen in his not too steady fingers, while he 
was trying to bring his excited brain to work on sentence 
after sentence, and that with a trembling consciousness of 
not knowing how to mark the errors when he should come 
to them. Fortunately ‘or him, there did not happen to 
be a single blunder in the whole of the column—which of 
itself may be taken as conclusive evidence that the age of 
miracles is not yet past. 

When the blameless proof had been returned, Tom 
Grieve looked at his watch. 

“T've got a quarter of an hour,” he said. ‘‘ What say 
ye to stepping up the road to Peter Macindo’s for a smoke 
and a crack?” 

Here were more marvels! Gilchrist could hardly be- 
lieve that he was asked to go hobnobbing with the man 
who was practically editor of the famous literary organ 
of the north (for the editor and proprietor, Dr. Gillespie, 
did not interfere very much); but of course he gladly and 
eagerly assented; whereupon they passed out and through 
the dusk; snd made their way to wn old-fashioned, gas-lit 
tavern; and secured a little, odd, solitary bex of a place 
where, after the briefest delay, Grieve had a large tumbler 
of frothing stout on the table before him, while Archie 
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Gilchrist —who was neither smoker nor drinker, but never- 
theless had to join in with the spirit of so great an occa- 
sion—contented himself with a modest glass of ale. 

**So you're in Struthers’s place in Union Street,” said 
Grieve, as he lit his pipe. “Seven in the morning till 
eight in the evening? pevate hours—just murderous. 
Where do you get time for all those various pursuits of 
yours?” 

**T’m generally up at four—and seldom in bed before 
twelve,” was the simple answer: he was not in the habit 
of whining over his condition in life. 

** And all day occupied with your clerk-work. Prosaic 
surroundings—” 

“ Yes, indeed,” interposed Gilchrist, with something of 
an ingenuous blush appearing in his pale features. “I 
suppose you'll be saying I should stick to my last.” 

** Nothing of the sort,” rejoined this bilious-hued man, 
who seemed a kindly and considerate person, notwith- 
standing the occasional sarcastic twinkle in his small 
black eyes. ‘‘Certainly not. What would Scottish liter- 
ature be but for the tribe of singers who have sung in 
the most untoward circumstances? Allan Ramsey was a 
barber—Fergusson, a lawyer's clerk—Burns, a ploughman 
—Hogg, a shepherd—Alexander Wilson, a travelling pack- 
man—Allan Cunningham, a stone-mason—poor, ill-fated 
Tannahill, a weaver. There’s no doubt that making up 
accounts in a draper’s shop hardly sounds poetical — 
maybe it’s not a congenial employment; but you've had 
predecessors, my lad; Robert Gilfillan—and are there any 
verses that get nearer to the heurt of the Scotch peasantry 
than ‘O why left I my hame’?—Gilfillan was shopman 
to a grocer in Dunfermline. And then if it’s encourage- 
ment ye want, remember you’re living a dual life you're 
connected with the newspaper world; and there has al- 
ways been plenty of poetry about the Scotch newspaper 
offices. John Mayne—and ‘Logan Braes’ might well 
have been written by Buros—Mayne was a compositor; 
Richard Gall was another —in the Edinburgh Courant ; 
Alexander Rodger was the subeditor of the Reformer’s 
Gazette; and William Motherwell — poor Motherwell — 
only thirty-eight—but he could not have bettered ‘ Jeanie 
Morrison’ if he had lived to be a hundred—Motherwell 
was editor of the Glasgow Courier. And why should I 
not add in our own Doctor?” he continued between the 
meditative pulls at his pipe. ‘The Doctor's well fitted 
to take his stand in that goodly compauy; though perhaps 
I say it who shouldn't; for most of his pieces have appear- 
ed from time to time in the Invernish reer; and it’s ill 
work praising one’s own household. But this was what I 
was driving at: don't you get imagining that there is any- 
thing incompatible between your daily work and your 
literary enterprises. Not at all. The mind of a man is 
free, whatever mechanical task his hand may he at. And 
the doors of Westminster Abbey won't ask whether you 
were ever behind a counter or not.” 

He took a long dranght of the stout; and resumed in a 
very different key. 

** Well,” said he, with a sardonic grin, ‘this week at 
least there’s nothing in your paper that ‘ White Cockade’ 
is likely to be after you for; she lets you have full swing 
when you keep to your geological theories. But she can 
give you a rare good skelp when she wants—” 

** And when it is deserved, I dare say,” Gilchrist put in, 
with a bit of a laugh. 

**It’s well for you you can address her from behind the 
columns of a newspaper,” the subeditor went on, with a 
certain significance. ‘‘ I’m thinking, if you were to meet 
her real self, you would not be quite so bold in your ad- 
vances—” 

**I hope,” said Gilchrist, quickly and anxiously, “ that 
there's no risk of misunderstanding. The assumption is 
that these two ple who answer each other in the 0bd- 
server are quite imaginary.” 

** That's as it may be,” responded Grieve, without com- 
mitting himself. ‘‘ There are a good many personal opin- 
ions—prejudices, I should say—dragged in. And you two 
seem to be in antagonism on every possible point. When 
you fire off at her 

There's nae Renwick now, lassie, 
There’s nae gude Cargill, 
Nor holy Sabbath preaching 
Upon the Martyrs’ Hill. 
then she waps back at you with 
Fill a giase to the heroes whose swords kept nex free, 
Right descendants of Wallace, Montrose, and Dundee! 
And she’s smart—she’s smart. You generally come off 
second-best in these skirmishes, when you provoke her 
with your whiggery—the fierce young Jacobite that she is! 
She's too clever for you, Gilchrist, and that’s the fact. 
Even when she’s in the wrong she gets the better of you 
through her devil-may-carishnes:, her audacity, her jeer- 
ing and jesting.” 

** Might one be allowed,” said Gilchrist, with some diffi- 
dence, ‘‘ to ask who she is—her real name?” 

** It is allowed to ask; it is not allowed to answer,” re- 
plied the subeditor, promptly. ‘That is one of the fun- 
damental statutes of the office. Though if she were to 
demand to know who you were, it might be difficult to 
refuse her: she’s an imperious young lady.” 

He glanced at his watch. 

‘Time's up. By-the-way,” he said, as they proceeded 
to quit this snug howf on their return to the Observer 
lane, *‘ have you any idea as to what your screed of next 
week is to be about?” 

“ Not quite yet,” was the answer, “but I thought of 
introducing somehow a sketch of a very striking scene I 
saw yesterday evening—the capture of a salmon in the 
Islands Pool—or rather below the suspension-bridge— 
with the whole town of Invernish looking on. Very sin- 

ilar and very picturesque, especially towards the end, 
for the chief actor was a young lady—a Miss Macdonald 
of Kinvaig—” 

“Who?” said the subeditor, suddenly. 

‘*A Miss Macdonald of Kinvaig, I was told,” Gilchrist 
proceeded, in a ee unconcerned fashion. ‘‘I pre- 
sume she belongs to the Kinvaig Macdonalds of Glen- 
garva. A very distinguished - looking girl — very — ex- 
tremely so; but what struck me most, I think, was her 
mastery of the situation, her air of quiet self-possession, a 
kind of proud indifference to the presence of the crowd. 
I suppose there would be no harm in my bringing her 
into my sketch—” 

**What?” exclaimed the subeditor, inadvertently, and 
for a second he turned to ‘‘ glower” in amazement at his 
companion, bere in the dusky thoroughfare. 
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‘*Oh, but naming no names, of course,” said Gilchrist, 
hastily. ‘‘ I would do it with discretion, I hope. Only— 
the figure of the girl—alone—with the great crowd behind 
her—it was all so picturesque—” 

** Yes,” said the subeditor, at the door of the office, 
‘and if that is your subject for next week, send in the 
article in good time, for I think I may have to keep an 
eye on the proof. Good-night!” 

They shook hands and parted; and now, already, as 
Archie Gilchrist went away home through the transpar- 
ent dark, his brain was busy coining phrases for his next 
week’s contribution. He rom ge it might interest the 
Invernish folk. He would hold up a mirror in front of 
that nebulous, black, murmuring multitude swarmin 
along the river-bank, and show them what they look 
like. And surely a guarded reference to the young lady 
could not be taken amiss? She was the heroine of the 
whole affair: it would lose three-fourths of its interest if 
she were left out. Of course, he dared not say much; for 
she appeared to be well-known in the town; and the oc- 
casion would be recognized. He reflected that some of 
those rustic poets whom Grieve had been talking about 
would have been less scrupuluus; they lived in days when 
rhymesters had a freer hand; they would at once have 
made the bold avowal that they had gone ‘‘a waefu’ gate 
yestreen,” and got their death. 

frae twa sweet een, 
Twa lovely een o’ bonnie bine. 
But the modern young lady does not care for compli- 
ments of the kind; nor does she wish to have it hinted to 
her, in the columns of a weekly paper, that here or there 
in the nameless crowd surrounding her she may possess 
an undeclared and bashful lover. 


CHAPTER VL 
“q;HE GLEN'S MINE!” 


WuHeEn old Allan Macdonald and his son Somerled were 
ushered into the drawing-room of the dwelling, just out- 
side Invernish, that had for sentiment’s sake been named 
Glengarva, the maidservant informed them that her mis- 
tress was out cutting some flowers but would be with 
them presently. Whereupon the younger man, placing 
a touch of guidance on his father’s elbow, said— 

** Here is a chair for you, father.” 

But the white-bearded blind giant remained erect. 

“In this house,” he said, ‘‘I cannot be seated until I 
am bidden to be seated by the Bean-an-Tighearn herself.” 
. His son laughed. 

**You are giving your chieftainess the attributes of 
royalty,” he said, 

**In my regard she bas these, and more,” the older 
man answered. ‘‘ Ay, and her daughter too. Indeed, I 
should not be surprised if it is the daughter—the daugh- 
ter of our chief—that most of them will be asking about 
when we go out west again, And you have eyes, lad; 
use them; carry your report; there’s many a one will 
thank you; and if you get a chance you must tell her— 
for I am not good at saying such things—you must tell 
her—well, I do not know how to put it—but tell her—tell 
the young lady—that the hearts of the poe over there 
grow warm within them—warm with loyalty and affec- 
tion—when they think of the daughter of their chief— 
ay, the daughter of their chief—tell her that, laddie. She 
little knows—she cannot know—sbe is a young thing—how 
those people regard her—how eager they will be to hear 
of her. You must tell her, Somerled—you must tell her.” 

He seemed nervous and excited; there was even a 
tremor in his voice. And then he said impatiently— 

** Well, what about the house? A fine house—a noble 
house, I hope.” 

‘Oh, no, it isn’t anything of the kind,” his son replied. 
** Quite an ordinary kind of house. But the surroundings 
are beautiful—a beautiful garden—in this room there’s an 
embrasure, with three windows, all open—and they look 
out on the flower-plots and the tennis-lawn, and you get a 
glimpse of the river, too, through the lime-trees. There's 
a splendid araucaria. And a fine acacia, too—though the 
blossom’s gone. The flower-plots are simply a blaze of 
color in the sunlight; there’s yellow calceolarias, and scar- 
let geraniums, and orange-red nasturtiums, avd black 
pansies—well, nearly black—you might call them black 
—and crimson snapdragon, and then above them all are 
the tall spikes of gladiolus like spears of flame. Yes, 
and round each plot a border of blue lobelia. Everything 
very bright and brilliant, because it is so bright and brill- 
iant a morning, you know; and the glimpses of the river 
are like silver through the green branches of the limes. 
Very quiet and still—you might be hundreds of miles 
away from a town—” 

He was startled into silence. For of a sudden there 
stole into the tranquil air the tinkling chords of a harp— 
hushed and muffled, like the falling of drops of water 
into a fountain, and yet strangely near; and strangely near 
also—just outside the open windows apparently—was the 
sound of a girl’s singing, every syllable of which they 
could hear distinctly : 

“© fair shines the sun upon Huntly’s green shaw; 
And the mavis and the merlie are singing; 
And blithe is the bride as she steps through the ha’, 
And a’ the kirk-bells they are ringing. 
An’ ye’ll tak the high road, an’ I'll tak the laigh, 
An I'll be in Scotland before ye; 
Bat me and my true love will never meet again 
By the bonnie, bonnie banks o’ Loch Lomond !" 
Thus she sang; and doubtless it was the fancy that she 
was entirely alone and unheard that led the singer to give 
an excess and abandonment of pathos to her notes: 
“© Willie, Love Willie, it is dark by the shore, 
Through the mirk the white moon-clonds are flying ; 
For out by Kilbranda the black waves roar, 
And I hear the wild kelpie crying. 
© ye'll tak the high road, an’ raf tak the laigh, 
An T'll be In Scotland before ye; 
But me and my true love will never meet again 
By the bonnie, bonnie banks o’ Loch Lomond!” 
And again she sang—in the all-pervading silence— 
“A kiss, but ae kiss frae the bonnie, bonnie bride, 
Ay, a kive for me that’s broken-hearted ; 
And never a word, Love Willie, ne'er a word 
O’ the night that you and me parted 
An ye'll tak the high road, an rit tak the laigh, 
An Tl be in Scotland before ye; 
But me and my true love will never meet again 
By the bonnie, bonnie banks o’ Loch Lomond!” 

Now there are some tones in a woman’s voice that (per- 
haps heard only once in a lifetime) go straight to a mun’s 
innermost soul, and work strange doings there: they are 
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a to him—a cry and a summons to the very depths of 
ce beine—s cry to which his whole nature must passion- 
ately respond. What could Eelin Macdonald—out there 
in the summer-house—in her little bower of honeysuckle 
and white roses—and fingering away at her harp—what 
could she know of the message that the still air was carry- 
ing? Perbaps the tragic piteousness of her voice was only 
a girlish amusement—an occupation—an exercise even. 
But it altered the whole course of a strong man’s life. 

Presently the Bean-an-Tighearn came into the room, 
with many apologies, in her sweet-spoken way, for having 
kept her visitors waiting; and now it was that the older 
Macdonald tried to make the speech that he had carefully 
prepared. But he was considerably agitated; and did not 
get on very well. 

‘* Madame,” said he, ‘‘I hope you will understand that 
we are sensible of the high honor = have conferred on 
us thisday. The kindness of your letter overwhelmed me. 
When I was a young lad in Glengarva—how could I have 
looked forward—to being received by you—and—and—” 

** But who should be more welcome fo this house,” said 
the gentle-voiced lady, ‘‘than you and your son? The 
Macdonalds of Kinvaig are not a heartless race; they have 
some sense of gratitude; and they know what you have 
done for the strath. Indeed, I wish my daughter had 
been at home—she has plenty of talk—she could have 
told you what we all of us owe you—but I’m afraid she 
has gone into the town—” 

“There was séme one singing in the garden a minute 
ago,” said Somerled Macdouald (his heart still thrillin 
and answering, as it were, to the strange message). “ 
made so bold as to guess—” 

‘In the garden?” said the Bean-an-Tighearn. ‘‘Oh, 
then, that must be Eelin!” She went to the open window. 
‘*Eelin!” she cried. ‘‘ Eelin, are you there? Eelin!” 

In about a couple of minutes the drawing-room door 
was again opened, and there entered a young girl—a deep 
indigo Tam o’ Shanter on her bunched black hair—who 
appeared taller than she really was, by reason of her 
frank gait and a certain boyish —— of look. ‘“‘ Who 
are you?” the dark blue eyes asked fearlessly enough; and 
the set of her head was proud; and it might almost be said 
that there was a kind of challenge in her manner. That 
first attitude of hers did not last very long. For no sooner 
did she come to perceive, in the course of conversation, the 
extreme and exaggerated deference that the two strangers 
paid to her mother than she instantly changed towards 
them, and nothing could exceed her kindness and sweet- 
ness and courtesy. To the older man especially she was 
particularly attentive; and yet in an outspoken, laughing 
way that seemed to have for him a singular interest an 
charm. He reached out his trembling fingers, and sought 
ber hand, and held it for a moment or two. 

“T am told you are a very beautiful young lady,” he 
said, ‘‘though I can never hope to see you. Ay, there’s 
many a Macdonald in Ontario has your portrait—every 
household of them, I should think; for when her ladyship 
was so kind as to send out your photographs—well, they 
were not to be restrained; they just took it from me and 
would not give it back till there were copies and enlarge- 
ments made, and now in every house the Daughter of the 
Chief has the place of honor—who else, indeed? Ay, and 
that is what I hear all of them say; and about the High- 
land character of your features; only—well, you must 
forgive me—and her ladyship will forgive the liberty— 
only, Lam almost wishing that you had been a boy—” 

“Oh, but I’m with you there!” she exclaimed, with 
reckless candor. ‘Of course I wish I had been born a 
boy! Shouldn't I have held my head up—yes, and turned 
out my toes—and every step would have said ‘ The Glen's 
Mine!” 

“That you never could have said, Eelin,” the mother 
put in, smiling, “‘ whether you were boy or girl.” 

It was well that none of them chanced to be looking at 
Somerled Macdonald : he had grown pale, even to the lips. 

** Ah, but, by God, she may say it yet,” he was whis- 
pering to himself; for he had been sore wounded by the 
beauty of this maiden, and her brave ways, and the pa- 
thetic cry in her voice when she was singing in the sum- 
mer-house; so that there was a kind of delirium in his 
brain. 

And perhaps he did not quite know what happened to 
him thereafter during the interview; for he was busy with 
a far-reaching project; and when at length he and his fa- 
ther found themselves out in the open again—on their way 
to the Islands—he neglected his usual habit of describing, 
for the benefit of the blind man, such objects as they 
might be passing. At last they came to a well, of which 
old Allan Macdonald had recollection, because of the fa- 
mous sweetness of the water; and here he stopped to have 
a drink; and now it was that the younger of the two dis- 
closed his thoughts. 

‘** Look here, father,” said he, abruptly—and there was 
a sort of glow of passionate enterprise in the usually quiet 
and thoughtful features, ‘‘ What's the use of one’s life 
unless one can do something fine with it? Well, you had 
your chance—you founded the Canadian Kinvaig. Why 
shouldn’t I have my chance? All that 1 want left to me 
is the use of my fists and my head on my shoulders: I can 
fend for myself. But I have a considerable fortune, as 
you know: why shouldn’t I do something fine with it? 
The ordinary course of human life is a humdrum, tawdry 
kind of thing. When I get my chance, why shouldn’t I do 
something worth while with the money I happen to have?” 

** What on earth are you talking about, Lad?” his father 
said, in the midst of these rapid utterances. 

** Well, if it’s possible—if it’s possible, and if I have 
enough, I am pape fd buying the Glengarva strath, or 
as much of it as may be necessary, and handing it over to 
the daughter of your chieftainess, so that the Macdonalds 
of Kinvaig may come to their own again.” 

“Bless me, man, are you off your head?” the father 
cried, standing stock still. ‘‘ What's happened to you? 
Has she bewitched you? There’s many a one has told me 
she was a splendid-loohing creature; but surely she has 
not produced a midsummer madness? Oh, I recognize 
that it is a grand idea; but it’s madness; midsummer 
madness! hat glamour has she put over ye? — what 
witcheraft?” 

‘*And wouldn’t you like to see the Bean-an-Tighearn 
established in the old house?” the son demanded. ‘‘ And 
the glen swept clean of all that scum? And if I wanted 
a few thousands to complete the purchase, I know the 
very man I should apply to—and that’s yourself!” 

‘It’s madness, Somerled,” the father repeated, but with 
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less force of conviction; perhaps there was something cap- 
tivating about this wild scheme; and blind eyes can see 
visions, ‘‘ Even if Sir Charles Orme would part with the 
place; and if those Mountmahon people would give up 
their tenancy; and if you were content to surrender every- 
thing you've got, and start life again as a poor man— 
why, how do you know she would accept her share in 
the arrangement? For of course I'm talking of the girl. 
And this seems a mad way, a frantic way, of trying to 
win her favor!” 

“And do you imagine, father,” said the son, in his 
brief, explicit habit of speech, ‘‘ that if I were able to buy 
back Kinvaig, and hand it over to the daughter of the 
race, she would ever learn from whom it came? No, I 
think that is not likely! There would have to be some 
other way. I have no thought of winning her favor; no, 
nor even expecting a word of thanks. I know my place, 
I understand hers. And if it is a madness to make a sac- 
rifice on the altar of clanship, I fancy you should be able 
to guess who brought me up in that Raith,” 

** Somerled onald,” said the old man, ‘‘do not you 
attempt to deceive me. There was no sentimental dream 
of this kind in your head when you sailed from Quebec. 
Nor was there yesterday. It was this morning that did 
it; and it was this girl who did it—no religion of clansbip 
or anything of the kind. And = it is a grand idea—the 
Macdonalds of Kinvaig in their old home! A splendid 
idea!—why, man, if there was a public subscription, out 
there amongst the Macdonalds in the west, it would go 
like wildfire. But—but—there’s sense in what you say: 
when the one person has the opportunity to do something 
fine: only, you see, Lad, if I am responsible for bringing 
you up with these romantic traditions of soyeny you 
must let me stand in. Ah, but you must! Could I sleep 
in my bed, if I missed such a chance? And yet I have 
not been bedazzled out of my wits by the bright eyes of 
that lass. God help us all, to think I shall never see her! 
But I heard her, Lad; I heard her laughing, and the de- 
lightfulness of her way of talk. The old family back 
again in Glengarva! That’s it, is it? Well, I'm in with 
you; I can have but a few years left to me now; and at 
night I shall rest all the better for thinking and thinking 
that we have done a good thing. Ah, and about telling 
them—I am not so sure—I am not so sure I could forego 
that. When it is all settled I would like to be there; and 

et a shake of the young lady’s hand; and the Bean-an- 
ighearn might say ‘Thank you!’—in the sweetest voice 
that God ever gave to a woman.” 

** You may tell them it was all your doing,” Somerled 
Macdonald said. ‘1 do not wish to win any favor.” 

*‘ All my doing? Am I a thief, then, to steal another 
man’s credit from him?” he made answer. And again he 
went on, in a sort of stupor of rapt contemplation: ‘* The 
old family of Kinvaig back in Glengarva!—by the Eagle’s 
Crag, that is something to stir the blood!—ay, and to stir 
the blood of many a one across the seas!” 

By this time they had resumed their stroll—passing over 
the small suspension-bridges and following the winding 
paths through the Islands, Ofa sudden old Allan Mac- 
donald again stopped short. 

“‘Somerled,” said he, ‘‘ are you trying to make a fool of 
me, at my age? Why, man, the whole idea is not practi- 
cal or possible !—it doesn’t come into the nature of things 
— it’s a dream—splendid enough—grand enough—the Kin- 
vaig family back in their old es ay, splendid 
enough—but not feasible—not feasible. re we men, or 
are we two great big babies—infants crying for the moon? 
You that are called the railway king—at the height of a 
great career—to think of your beginning your life all over 
again — giving everything you possess to a girl—even 
though she is the daughter of the House of Kinvaig—and 
even though you drank in loyalty and devotion to that 
House with your mother’s milk—it’s a splendid dream, as 
I say, but it’s not within the limits of common-sense—” 

**And yet it might happen,” said Somerled Macdonald, 
absently. And as they went on again, his resolute and 
refined features had grown pensive and even wistful: 
perhaps he was thinking back—thinking back to the thrill 
of a girl's voice, and to the straightforward, honest, good- 
comrade stare of a pair of bewildering deep-blue eyes. 

And meanwhile what of Wild Eelin herself? Well, she 
had fetched her hat and gloves into the drawing-room, 
and had thrown aside the blue Tam o’ Shanter that had 
partially imprisoned the thick masses of her raven-black 
hair: this was a signal that she was going into the town. 

** Mother,” she said, as she stood tiptoe at the mirror, 
“those two Canadians are gentlemen.” 

“‘They are of Highland blood, Eelin,” responded the 
elder woman, quietly. 

** And we ought to show them every civility while they 
are in Invernish. Maxwell must make up a basket of 
fruit and flowers, and I will carry it myself to the old 
gentleman at his hotel. As for the young one, he did not 
bestow much notice on me; but his manner to you, mo- 
ther—perhaps you did not notice it yourself—but his man- 
ner to you—oh, I could have taken his hand and kissed it 
to show my gratitude! That it is to be a gentleman, no 
matter how or where you were born! And of course we 
must ask them to dinner; only it won't be much enter- 
tainment for them to come and dine with a couple of silly 
women—” 

**Speak for yourself, you wretch!” retorted the Bean- 
an-Tighearn, with a show of snirit. 

And now the hat and veil hd all been properly pinned 
and fixed. 

‘“**O Eelin fair, beyond compare,’” the young lady said, 
addressing herself in the mirror. ‘‘ That’s me, mother. 
They took to celebrating me in the old ballads hundreds 
of years ago. If you want to know all about me—” 

** You'll tell me yourself, I suppose, Eelin,” said the 
mother. 

**There’s one thing I will tell you: as soon as I come 
back from the town, I will write out the invitation to Mr. 
Macdonald and his son—for any evening you like to fix— 
and you'll see what pretty things I will say to them both. 
Oh, yes, I can, when I choose. You'll see, this time!” and 
away she went, with her frank, boyish stride—down the 
gravelled walk, along the banks of the river, across the 
suspension - bridge, up the Castle hill, and into Castle 
Street. And here she disappeared. 

For in this thoroughfare there was an old curiosity-shop, 
the owner of which, an exceedingly good-natured gentle- 
man, allowed Miss Eelin to ransack his stores at will; so 
that especially on wet days she would spend hour after 
hour poring over and examining books, medals, coins, en- 
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gravings, armor, furniture, pottery, and porcelain, and the 
ike; and in this way she had acquired a good deal of 
desultory knowledge. But on this occasion her quest was 
of a more definite character. She marched up to the 
counter and said indignantly, 

‘* Mr. Edel, have you seen this morning’s Observer ?” 

The portly antiquarian beamed benevolently upon her 
from over his spectacles. 

‘* Yes, I have, Miss Eelin.” 

** And did you read the article on the Parallel Roads of 
Glen Roy?” 

“* Yes, I did read that paper—” 

“Signed ‘ Fairfax!'"—Fairfax, indeed! —I suppose he 
likens himself to Cromwell's Fairfax! But what I want 
to know is,” she went on, vehemently, “why he should 
bring in pg jones the Macdonalds of Glencoe? The 
Macdonalds of ——— right enough, for Kep- 
poch is near Glen Roy; but why, into a geological paper, 
should he drag the Massacre of Glencoe and declare that 
William III. was practically guiltless of it? Oh, it’s too 
bad! He’s a Whig, Mr. Edel, a common, cringing, toady- 
ing Whig; and I’m going to give him what for. Yes, I 
am. Only, you must supply me with chapter and verse. 
Of course every one knows that King William consented 
to the massacre—but I must have definite authority—” 

** Miss Eelin,” said the antiquarian, smiling, ‘‘ why will 
you not let that young newspaper lad alone? I have 
just been hearing something about him. A most worth 
youth, I’m told—clever—industrious—ambitious—he will 
make his mark. Archibald Gilchrist, that’s his name—” 

**I don’t care who or what he is,” said the intrepid 
young Jacobite. ‘I’m going to give him something he'll 
remember for trying to gloss over the most shameful 
crime in history. So you just tell me where I'm to look, 
Mr. Edel, and I'll hunt for myself; I don’t wish to bother 
you—” 

She was rather a pet of his; so without a word he went 
away to the bookshelves, and after a few minutes returned 
with a little brown pamphlet. 

‘*T think this will about serve your turn, Miss Eelin,” 
said he. ‘‘ Listen: ‘The Massacre of Glencoe, Being a 
True Narrative of the Barbarous Murther of the Glencoe- 
men, in the Highlands of Scotland, by way of Military 
Execution, on the 13th of February, 1692. Containing 
the Commission under the Great Seal of Scotland for mak- 
ing an Enquiry into that Horrid Murther: the Proceedings 
of the Parliament of Scotland upon it; the Report of the 
Commissioners upon the Enquiry, laid before the King 
and Parliament: and the Address of the Parliament to 
King William for Justice upon the Murderers.’” He 
turned to the concluding page. ‘‘ Listen again,” said he: 
“* You know that there never was any prosecution against 
any of those persons charged with this barbarous murder, 
but that, on the contrary, by the advice of some who were 
then about his Majesty, several of the officers were pre- 
ferred, and the whole matter slurred over; so that the 
crying guilt of this blood must lie upon them, and not 
upon the nation, since the Parliament could do no more in 
it, without occasioning greater bloodshed than they com- 
plain of. You know likewise, that by the influence of the 
same persons, this report was suppressed in King William's 
time, though his Majesty’s honor required that it should 
have been published.’ ” 

“Yes, but—” she said, doubtfully. 

“ Ah, you mean the actual responsibility?” He turned 
back a few pages. ‘“‘ Hear this: ‘ After these instructions, 
there were additional ones given by his Majesty to Sir 
Thomas Livingstone, upon the 16th of the said month of 
January, supersigned and countersigned by his Majesty, 
and the date marked by Secretary Stair’s hand, which 
bears orders ‘‘for giving of passes, and for receiving the 
submission of certain of the rebels,” wherein all to be no- 
ticed to the present purpose is ‘‘ That therein his Majesty 
doth judge it much better, that these who took not the 
benefit of the indemnity in due time, should be obliged to 
render upon mercy, they still taking the oath of allegi- 
ance,” and then it is added, if ‘‘ Mackean of Glenco and 
that tribe can be well separated from the rest, it will be a 
proper vindication of the public justice to extirpate that 
sect of thieves.”’ That is from the Commissioners’ Report 
ee at Halyrud-House, the 20th day of June, 


** Ts that little book very expensive, Mr. Edel?” said she, 
timidly (for she was keeping herself on strict allowance, 
after the affair of the sovereign). 

‘It’s yours, Miss Eelin—it’s yours,” was the gener- 
ous reply; and he thrust over the pamphlet towards her 
hand. 

**No, no,” said she, drawing back, ‘“‘ { must not—you 
are always too good to me. But if I borrow it? Will you 
lend it to me for this afternoon?” 

A few minutes afterwards she was off on her way home 
again—with not much abatement of her swinging gait; 
and very proud she was, and vindictive, and yet inclined 
to laugh at herself for her savage impetuosity; and these 
were the lines that were galloping through her mis- 
chievous brain:— 

O what’s the rhyme to porringer? 
Ken ye the rhyme to porringer? 

King James the Seventh had ae dochter, 
And he gae her to an Oranger. 
Ken ye how he requited him? 
Ken x4 how he requited him? 

The lad has into England come, 
And ta’en the crown in spite o’ him. 


The dog, he sanna keep it lang, 

To flinch we'll make him fain again; 
We'll hing him hie upon a tree, 

And James shall hae his ain again. 

Ken ye the rhyme to grasshopper? 

Ken ye the rhyme to grasshopper ? 
A hempen rein, and a horse o’ tree, 

A psalm-book aud a presbyter. 


And then again she said—for she was fond of talking to 
herself—when the weather was fine and the air exhilara- 
ting— 

‘** But as soon as I’ve settled the hash of this fellow— 
Gilchrist ?—Gilchrist, was it?—there will be something 
pleasanter to do: I must write to the Canadian father and 
son who were so extremely polite and deferential to my 
mother. And whatever is very pretty and sweet and nice 
in the English language they shall have it; and supposing 
I can't find quite the right phrases in English, then I will 
send them a few kindly words in the Gaelic; and, if I 
know anything of those two, that will just gar their heart- 
strings crack.” 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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ROCK-CAMPANULA DESIGN. 


4 dainty little bell-flower known as the rock cam- 
panula is light or dark in color, according to its lo- 
cality; bat a delicate lavender tint—rather a blue than a 
p nk lavender—is the color to be selected for the flowers. 
(hese are to be worked quite without shading where the 
flowers are in profile, but in those which are full-faced the 
centres must be expressed by difference in the silk. As 
a rule, a small spot of nearly white, with a half-circle of 
the darker shade of lavender, will give the effect.. Two 
shades of lavender and two of green will be required for 
the embroidery, the darker green to be used on the caps 
which hold the little bells, so that they may be well defined 
against the lavender of the flowers. 

The leaves and most of the stems can be worked in the 
paler green 

The border should be worked in pale old-gold, and the 
signature or monogram in the same color. Indeed, it is 
in invariable rule that lettering and bordering should be 
wrought with the same silk, and in a shade which does 
not where the design is worked in 
If in gold or white the rule does not hold good, 
although in an embroidery done in yellows it is an advan 
the border in a darker shade. 
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IN THE DINING-ROOM 
L 
to average householder rarely las the pleasure of 
owning a dining room built in exact accordance with 
his wishes. or with his ideas of comfort and beauty. 
Consequently to enliance whatever advantages the room 


may already possess and to add as many more as possible 
in immediate and laudable desire. The family 
being wont to gather here every day for an hour or two of 
refreshment and relaxation, its members unite ina wish to 
make this room of ail others as handsome and luxurious. as 
yveneral circumstances will allow 

A sunny exposure is a natural advantage not always 
fully ciated. The cheery influence of sunshine, and 
its potency in the restoration and preservation of health 
ind good spirits ought never to be overlooked It may 
in time fade hangings and chair coverings, but it more 
than compensates by giving an occasional bloom and richer 
foliage to the house plants, that add so graceful and soft 
ening a lu surroundings 

In a room lacking sunlight, a decided touch of yellow, 
of old-rose, or of terra-cotta in the color scheme of thu 
wall decoration and upholstery will lend an artificial and 
wholesome brightness to the general effect 

A rug is undoubtedly the only admissible fluor cover 
ing. ‘The sensible and healthful custom, so long preva- 
lent abroad, of using rugs that are easily carried from the 
room when in need of shaking and sweeping, has at last 
found a deservedly firm footing in our own country. The 
number of rooms covered with woollen dust-gathering and 
dust-hoarding carpets nailed fast to the floor is fast dimin 
ishing in newly established homes, and crelong the older 
ones must fall in line 

The rug. of Eastern make if possible—not alone because 
of its unrivalled beauty, but because its vegetable dyes 
and its wonderful weave make it outwear the best domes- 
tic imitation three times over—extends to within two or 
three feet of the walls. Occasionally the dining-room is 
of peculiar shape, or some special design or coloring in 
the rug is expressly desired. In such cases, unless the 
extra cost is a serious consideration, the rug may be made 
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EMBROIDERY DESIGN—ROCK-CAMPANULA.—Drawn sy Canpace WHEELER. 
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to order. One or two firms in New York city employ for 
this purpose workmen from Turkey and Persia. One of 
these can be seen in the window of an uptown Broadway 
shop; seated at his loom, and with Eastern gravity wholly 
unmindful of the crowd always watching him, he slowly 
and carefully knots in each stitch by band. 

When the imported rug, on account of its cost, is beyond 
reach, widths of carpet of suitable length are joined and 
edged on all four. sides with a border; the corners are 
**mitred,” pressed, and bound at the seams. 

The floor itself is treated in many ways ; of these the 
inlaid hard-wood floor is most desirable. The floor con- 
sists of narrow strips of hard-woods susceptible of high 
polish, carefully selected as to grain and color, cut in 
varying lengths, and combined in more or less intricate 
geometric figures, A less costly floor has only a border 
and possibly a centre-piece of set design; the rest consists 
of blocks formed of the carefully fitted pieces of wood, 
set into the floor at right angles to one another according 
to the grain. 

Wood carpeting when well laid is scarcely distinguish- 
able from the inlaid floor, and is far less expensive. In- 
deed, unless of very elaborate design, its cost is not greater 
than good carpet, and with ordinary care it will last twice 
as long. It is made of the same wood as the inlaid floor 
it so closely copies, and is laid in equally artistic patterns. 
The difference is that in wood carpeting the strips of 
wood are cut much thinner, and are joined in blocks 
firmly glued to cloth backing. These blocks are fastened 
to the floor in the same way that carpets are laid, and so 
well are the blocks matched that the seams are quite in- 
visible. The firms that supply it guarantee perfect fit and 
satisfaction where measurements have been taken in exact 
accordance with their directions. 

Hard-wood floors after laying are usually waxed care- 
fully and polished, or they are coated with shellac, and, 
after drying, are varnished; either of these methods ren- 
ders them quite impervious to grease or water. Where, 
for one reason or another, the hurd-wood floor is unat- 
tainable, the existing floor is planed smooth, the cracks 
and joinings filled with putty and wood-filling, and stain- 
ed to harmonize with the surrounding woodwork. Two 
or three coats of stain and one of shellac will be found to 
wonderfully improve an almost hopeless floor. 

The furniture for the dining-room includes a buffet 
or sideboard, as large as may be, with a drawer, velvet or 
chamois lined, for the small table silver, with closets for 
the week's supply of linen, and shelves or an enclosed 
space for treasured bits of glass and china; two large 
arm-chairs, with side chairs to match them—six or more, 
nuceording to the size of the room and the number in the 
family; a firm extension table with as many extra leaves 
as the room will permit; a side-table to hold accessories 
during meal-time; a screen to shut off draughts and un- 
desirable glimpses into the pantry; c'osets with glass sides 
and doors to hold china and glass not in daily use; and, 
lastly, a safe, built in the wall if possible, or concealed 
in a corner of the wainscoting, for the protection of the 
silver. IsaBeEL K. WALLACH. 
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A FRENCH EVENING GOWN—MODEL FROM PAQUIN.—[Ske Pace 47.) 


PARIS 


See ill 


COSTUME. 


ustration on front page. 


‘ao are many charming costumes to be seen at this 

time of the year which are designed for receiving and 
visiting. One from la maison Druilhe et Anglés is espe- 
cially attractive. It is made of green bengaline. a mate- 
rial which will be all the rage next spring, and is trimmed 
with embroidery. The skirt is not very wide, and is not 
much flared, but hangs to perfection, and fits snugly over 
the hips. The embroidery is on either side of the front 
breadth, and then continues around the skirt. This is an 
effective fashion, but one that will tend to make a person 
look short. The waist is tight-fitting, made with very 
effective front of lace and embroidery, which also fits 
tight to the figure. There are jacket pieces at either side, 


made of the materia! of the gown completely covered 
with embroidery. There is a belt of black velvet which 
goes under the ends of the front pieces. The sleeves are 
small, with a band of the embroidery near the top. The 
sleeves are finished with a pointed velvet cuff. 

With this gown is worn a velvet toque trimmed with 
the same stuff as the skirt around the brim. At the left 
side are three bows of velvet to match the trimming of 
the gown, and some white wings. 


CHILDREN AND SWEETHEARTS. 


OFTEN wonder if mothers of little daughters appre- 
ciate what they are doing when they jest with them 
about their ‘‘little sweethearts” and “beaux.” There is 
so much of this kind of talk that the clear-eyed listener 


sickens in the hearing. While boys and girls fre young 
they should be comrades, playmates, friends; but the pos- 
sibility of a tenderer relation existing should never for a 
moment enter the heads of the innocent children. When 
Mabel’s mother speaks of twelve-year-old Jack as her 
** beau,” and the little gir] flushes with self-consciousness 
or with anger, the irreparable wrong has been done. She 
will never again regard Jack as the jolly boy who was 
** great fun.” The bloom has already begun to come off the 
peach. The longer boys and girls are kept in ignorance 
of the fact that they can be anything but dear friends the 
happier they will be. They cannot help knowing that 
grown men and women love and are giveu in marriage, 
but the ‘‘ grown-up” period seems very far off to them, 
and those who love them should keep them children as 
long as possible. They can be children but once. 





THE NEW EXODUS. 
N°? one can help looking with interest 
j upon the desire of certain among the 
more educated and wealthy Hebrews to re- 
establish the old Jewislf hierarchy and peo 
ple in Palestine—a desire hundreds of years 


ld, but apparently now nearer its fulfilment 
than ever before, and for which fulfilment 
the promoters appear to be willing to expe nd 


both immense effort and immense money 
And even if we discard from our view of it 
ill religious considerations, it remains to the 
thoughtful a matter of Oriental and poetic 
ncident very arresting and noteworthy 

It is n to be forgotten that to the Jew 
ish Church the Christian is indebted past the 
! we f payment d that we have made 
its erature ours, and still find high inspira 
{ the genius of its prophets and the 
illumination of the singers of its sacred 

ngs. For this reason, if for no other, we 
may allow ourselves to look with interest 
on its historic revival, especially as the ini 
tiators of the movement have pledged them 
selves to hold intact everything of sacred 
und precious association to the Christian in 
the Holy Land, should it be recovered 

Of course the whole scheme may come to 
nothing Some will consider it chimerical 
ind impossible, some romantic and impracti 
ca yne of the stricter sect will discoun 
tenance it as the work of those who, if Jews 
by race, are not Jews by religion, and who, 
they will claim, are interested chic fly from 
patriotic and poet feeling, the intended 
philanthropy of the idea not equalizing the 
absence of orthodoxy in certain of its origi 
nators Nor will it receive the support of 
those among ourselves who may regard it as 
1 means of removing the Jew from Chris 
tianizing influences, forgetting that the Jew 
has long and so stoutly withstood those 
influences that it would hardly seem worth 
while to oppose it for that reason, all the | 
more as Christianity had its own rise in Pal 
estine, and its work may go on there as prov 
identially as elsewhere, if not more so 

But should the movement succeed, it is to 
be doubted if any great number of Hebrews 
would depart for Palestine from this coun 
try or from England, for the equal rights 
ind liberties accorded here as well as there 


give them all the freedom wanted for expan 
sion in their own lives, give all the merely 
material prosperity that can be desired, and 





the flocks from the hills.to the Jordan Val- 
ley, scarlet with anemone and poppy, green 
with the springing wheat, silvered with the 
olive, rosy with the blossoming almond, fra- 
grant with the breath of innumerable flowers 
and with the ripening orange; again bringing 
the wave-offering of the first sheaf of barley ; 
again keeping the feast of the Ingathering, 
again the Jew treading the soil that is to 
him alive with the presence of God. 
HaRRi£T Prescott SPoFFORD. 


STOCKINGS. 
Q@ TOCKINGS form an important part of 
\) every woman’s wardrobe,and in their 
fineness and excellence of shape and style 
depend the comfort of their wearer and her 


pence of mind, No one can be tranquil in 
demeanor and at ease in her mind with a 
foot-covering which blisters the skin, or 


creases up in folds beneath the shoe,or in 
any way makes itself felt as a disagreeable 
fact. A stocking should be as unobtrusive 
as the skin itself, and should be chosen with 
as much regard to the daintiest finish as any 
other article of dress. It should be made 
with woven seams, which have neither knots 
nor rough places to fret the foot; it should 
fit well 
of instep and ankle, and it should be a trifle 
longer than the foot—not much longer, but 
just enough so to keep from any crowding 
of the In putting on a stocking, either 
for a child or for yourself, you should pull 
it a little away from the toe, as the final ad- 
justment, before donning the shoe. 

White stockings, once in vogue, are now 
preferred by few. Black stockings, or stock- 
ings in color to match certain gowns, are in 
better taste. They may be of silk, of fine 
wool, of thread, or of cotton. A silk stock- 
ing is a luxury, and a pair of silk stockings 
is always an appropriate and welcome gift 
highly esteemed by most women. A box of 
silk stockings is a royal present, and costly 
enough for a queenly purse. 

Fine soft wool is as agreeable in the way 
of foot-gear as silk. In gray or black, in 
ribbed or plain style, these stockings may 


toes 


be chosen for children, and will be found 
satisfactory in keeping the little people 
warm. For bicycling or golf a heavier 


stocking is selected, common-sense ruling 
here as in other particulars of the toilette. 
Dress of every description must suit its es- 
pecial function, or it is not successful in ful- 


| filling its designated end. 


give a degree of personal comfort, through 
modern household conveniences and habits, 
and an amount of pleasure and amusement, 
moreover, that could not readily be had in 
the new East. Still, the element of religious | 
fervor, and the quality that has kept for 
the people their nationality through every 


strain for nearly two thousand 
years, can be expected to have more or less 
influence the forms of the 
upon some goodly num 


stress and 
even under best 
present civilization 


bers. 


But from Russia, 
where the Jews have 
a bitterness of 


; rre 


and from other places 
known and still know 
persecution, there would 
doubtless be a great exodus in short season 
the scheme carried into execution; and 
where the people had been previously of a 
pastoral turn much might be expected, and 
probably any privations they might be called 
upon to endure 
order and full prosperity could 
be brought about, would be as nothing com 
pared with the sufferings they have already 
endured, and the cruelties they have under 
gone during their long term of exile, all of it 
now lightened and made easy by the hope 
of a resurrected nationality and domain. The 


were 


fore absolute 


tribute which the Turkish seigniory could 
wring from them would of course be ar 


ranged beforehand; and it is probable that 
Turkish indebtedness to the Jewish rulers 
of the financial world in Europe would keep 
up a healthy counterbalance against any at 
tempt at extortion in the matter of taxes 

If their Palestine could become what it was 
in the old days of its beauty and strength, if 
there gain the old Temple wor- 
ship, the priests blowing in the new moon 
with their lifted horns, the great choruses of 


should be a 


Stockings should be frequently changed, a 
fresh pair every day being not too much to 
suit a fastidious person if the duties of the 
day require much going from home, and the 
business of the day involve dust and dirt. 
Even if one stay at home, and encounter less 
of the outside soil than the person going 


| about, it is well to have many pairs of stock- 


ings, and to change them frequently. Much 
bathing of the feet, and great care as to foot- 


| gear, will in most cases prove an effectual 


under the new condition, be- | 


defence against corns, bunions, and other 
painful maladies and excrescences 

Garters may be of two kinds: either in the 
form of stocking - supporters, with a band 
around the waist and elastic attacliments 
holding the stocking up, so that the pres- 
sure comes from the waist and there is no 
stricture upon the leg, or in the form of 
elastic bands, clasped either above or below 
the knee. This latter style of garter admits 
of much ornament, as the garter may be 
finished at will either with a bow or rosette, 
with a jewelled buckle, or a golden or silver 
clasp on which may be the wearer's initials 
or monogram. 


ApviIcE TO MorHers.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 


| Syrup should always be used for children teething. 


ecstatic priestly singers, the vines on every 
cleft and shelf of rock, the harvests of the 
early and the latter rain, the song from the 
house top at evening. the flocks upon a | 
thousand hills, would it not be something 
delightfu » Jew or Gentile, either here or 
there? Of course modern ways and manu 
ners and appliances might creep in after a 
time; but for a good while the conservative 
nature and the primitive habits of those who 
would be the colonists would keep things 


much as they used to be at the beginning of 
our era, and we should have a tremendous 
Biblical object-lesson before our eyes 


And meanwhile the generous Christian, 
who does not forget that his Lord and Master 
was of this people, and whose heart has ached 


for the undeserved sufferings of those who 
were faithful to a race and an idea, whether 
wholly right or wrong. would have his ima 


gination and his sympathy satisfied in think 
ing of these exiles once again among the hills 
and valleys of their history; again, if 
not drawing water from the well with the 
old song, yet with modern methods making 
the desert springs of water, restoring Jericho 
to the garden of palms and balms and night 
ingales that it was when Anthony gave it to 
Cleopatra ; again making the sacred old wil- 
again driving 


best 


derness bloom like the rose; 





It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remed y for diarrhea. 
Adv.) 





Miss N. F. Suunx, with a small party of young 
ladies, will sail Feb. Sth for four months’ travel ir 
Italy, France, and England. For route, terms, an 
references, address Miss Suunx, Box 155, Harris- 
burg, Pa.—{Adv.] 
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“ Here's your O-H, Grandpa.” 
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society; adds to your physical vitality; gives new life to the weak and ex- 
hausted. Its good effects are permanent, and no reaction ever follows its use. 
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ing, Vici Leather Dressing not only 
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8 softens the leather and prevents $ 
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Leather Dressing 
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trated book about your shoes and 
their care, mailed free. 
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» 
Miss Flaherty Mullin (on bank, with 
A HAPPY MAN 
“Pray why »> you shout with glee, my man? 
0 why i shout with glee , 
* Whe { the joy that's kg sir, 
The ! hat har come to me." 
‘A what ix the Ineck that’s come, my boy ? 
What i« this w ifall great ? 
ell me, | pray, t I too may 
Jo in your mood elate.' 
“Oh, lL am a maker of ink, good sir; 
Iam a maker of ink. 
I make the fluid that thinkers nee 
l itting down what they thin 
And from these wonderful inks I make, 
I ike likewise my bren 
Yrom my stock of ink come food and drink, 
Aud the place where I rest my heac 


*And ao I rejoice 
Indulge in 


npon this morn, 
a glad hooray, 


Because of a cluch that I shall clinch 
Ere t end of this happy day 

For | have secured the contract, sir— 
Heat d on the drum—bang! bang! 

Fur all of the ink to be used henceforth 
By Crawford and Andrew Laug. 

* By Crawford and Andrew Lang, good sir, 
In the years th ure to be! 

All the lnk they ose in varvions hues 


They have promises “l to bey from me.” 
good friends, 





Hie face full of sweet sunshine, 
And I sighed as I theught that the luck was his, 
And the contract couldn't be mine! 
Cagi_yLe Sairu 
————— 





Faanors (aged siz, who loves her Kitty). “ Are you 
| | 

MamMa Yes, dear Why? 
anors (listening I don't hear you purr !” 


bitterness), “ So snx’s THE OBJECK WOT 


THE SHOP-WORN HEART. 


He had given his heart to the fair editress, 
she had not definitely accepted it, he, 
of men in such matters, considered the matter as 
practically settled, While the affair was in this situa- 
tion the charming editress learned that his eloquent 
protestations to the effect that she was the very first 
woman he had ever loved were not well founded in 
fact, and what added ineult to injury was the further 
discovery that he had proposed to two girls and had 
been rejected, 

Her eyes once opened to his perfidy, the fair editress 
grew very cold, and even refused to see bim. After 
numerous attempts to find her “ at home,” he called at 
her office. He was blner than the editorial blue pencil, 
but rve was still good, and he sent in the fol- 
lowing pathetic note: 


and while 
with the egotism 


* Deanest,—Why #0 cold? I offered you my heart 
weeks ago, but have not heard from you. My whole 
heart is in this note, and I again offer it to you 

Yours forever, 
Tom.” 


The office-boy soon returned with bis note, at the 
bottom of which the following lines had been written 
with a blue pencil: 


‘Dean Sin,—We herewith return the heart you 
have kindly submitted to us, and regret to note that it 
bears evidenee of having been enbmitted elsewhere 
both early and often. In matters of this kind we want 
first chovee or he choice at aji. 

Very respectfully, 
Tus Evrrarss.” 
Eanie Hooxen Earon. 
——— 


Fanny. “Of course, dear, now your engagement is 
broken, I suppose you will return at-once everything 
he ever gave to you 7?” 

Sautry. “Oh dear not T shall keep them all, and 
send them to him, one by one, for Christmas presents 
as long as he livea, 





A HINT. 
He, “Jane, THIS 18 A DRIVING RAIN, ISN'T IT?” 


She. “Iv OwRTAINLY 18N'r THE KI 


NP THAT'S FIT FOR WALKING.” 


HE SHOOK ME FOR, EH ?” 


“ All right,” 
in the world.” 


of indignation. 


climate.” 


Socrates. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE “ STYGIAN 


* That's netaral,” said Boswell. 
ing your account, you know,” 


** Good resolation,” 
“ Oh, I guess so,” said Socrates, 
and I'm putting up here.” 


PUNCH.” 


EDITED BY JOR MILLER. 


“ Let's start a magazine,” sald Johnson. 
said Guy Fawkes. 


* I've got one that will make a noise 


** What sort of a thing is it ?” demanded Johnson. 
* Powder-magazine,” said Fawkes. 


Baron Munchansen was angry at the officials of the Styx National Bank 
“ They refused to open an account with me,” be said, with a great show 


“ You have such a way of overdraw- 


“ IT don't believe you could have proved to a modern crowd your theory 
of the centre of gravity, Sir Isaac,” observed Galileo, in the reading-room 
of the club to his friend Newton, 

* TL don't, either,” said Newton, 
the comic papers to overcome.” 


“T should have had the rival claime of 


“I'm much obliged to youn, Thackeray,” observed Napoleon, “ for your 
kindness in standing up for me the other night 
ton called me a tin soldier, and you combated the idea.” 

“Why of course I did, my dear Bonaparte,” replied Thackeray. 
you'd been a tin soldier you'd have melted long before this in this 


I nnderstand Welling- 
oe If 


**Xanthippe and I have resolved not to quarrel all through '98,” said 


commented Diogenes; “ but can you keep it?” 


* She’s gone Lo live with her mother, 


“Do you know,” said Cassandra to Cleopatra at the Récamier Tea, 
“T have heard that Henry the Eighth and his wives are to be reconciled.” 

“I am sore of it,” said Cleopatra. 
built for eight.” 


“He has just bought a bicycle 


“Tell me truly, Shapes, "said Rubens, genially, “ did you write 


all your own works ?” 

“Tell me truly, Rubens,” retorted Shakespeare, “did you paint all 
your own pictures ?” 

“TI did,” cried Rubens, hotly, “ and with my own hands too.” 


genially. 


A NEW 
School- Teacher. 
Boy. “ PLease, sin, 'M- HomisiIcK.” 


THE BUTLER’S EXPLANATION. 


The Irieh butler had a statuesque presence and a 
good pair of calves, but he could smash more china in 
a given time than any other butler in the business. 

His name was Ball—Michael Bull—and whenever 
destruction was noisily wasting at noonday in the but- 
ler’s pantry, and Mrs. Debenture cried,“* What's that? 
her lord and mrpster would merely moan, “Only the 
Bull in the china-shop, my dear !” 

The butler was wholly without prejadice in his 
specialty. With equal thoroughness he would smash 
ordinary china, Dresden, Wedgwood, or any “ old 
bine” thing 

New-Year’s morning came, and Mr. Debenture de- 
: ided that it was time the butler turned over a new 
eal 

* Michael,” he said, as he presented the butler with 
a substantial New-Year's present, “you are breaking 
too much china. To-day is New-Year’s. You must 
turn over a new leat—swear off. Do you understand 2” 

* Yes, sor; 1 will, sor,” was the reply. 

* Very we i; be sure you do,” said Mr. Debenture, as 
he left the dining-room. 

An honr later there was a loud crash somewhere in 
the rear of the house, and, with a look of apprehension 
ou her face, Mrs. Debenture hurriedly opened the din- 
ing-room door a trifle and listened. A second later 
she turned a shocked countenance to her husband. 

“ What's he breaking now 7?” Debentare growled. 

* Breaking!" gasped the horrified woman. “ Judg- 
ing from what I hear, be is breaking one of the com- 
mandments ! 

Debenture stepped to her side, li-tened a monet, 
and then harried out to the butler’s pantry. 
broken dish lay om the floor. 

“Such language!" cried Debenture. 
mean, Michael ?” 

“Shure, sor,” 
swearin’ off, sor. 





“ What do you 


the batler said, coolly, “I'm only 
Thot’s all !’ 


——$<$—>——__—_ 


- “You are the celebrated Mr. Chumley Jones, I be- 
eve 7” 


“That is my name, sir. 

“Well, Mr. J 
graph.” 

“My autograph? Delighted, I'm sure. 
any ape ference as to its form 7” 

“If it is all the same to you, Mr. Jones, I should pre- 
fer it atthe bottom of a check for $50, made to the 
ane of Suip & Cuttum, tailors. You have the bill, I 


What can I do for you?” 
ones, I came to ask you for your auto- 


Have you 


—_——>—__ 


**Is your sister at home, Willie?” asked Willie's 
sister’s young man. 

“No; 1 heard her say she was eng paged this after- 
noon—but don’t be frightened : I don’t think it’s a 
marrying engagement.’ 


—_—a——_ 


to the grindstone for thirty at 

been intently at at the old 
lady, instantly remarked, “ Well, it hasn't worn the 
mole on the end of it off yet.’ 


“So vou'RE sick, A & You? 


“ What did you pay your hands, Rube 7?” queried Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
** I'm thinking of starting an art factory myself.” 





EXCUSE. 
WELL, WHAT'S THE MATTER?” 


THE “AFRICAN.” 

The colored maid, who is a replica-in cliony of the 
celebrated Mrs. Malaprop, had heen toid by her mis- 
tress to get the afghan and place it in the baby's car- 
riage before taking the son and heir of the family out 
for his afternoon airing. 

In a short time she knocked at the door, and receiv- 
ing &@ summons to enter, came in with her dark face 
the picture of gioom. 

* What is it, Annabelle 7” asked her mistress 

* Please, ma’am, | done looked ev'where, but I cain't 
fin’ dat African nowhere,” was the distressed maid's 
reply. 

“Hal’ cried Uncle Dick, bis face as serions as a 
study of Thought, “there's an African in the wood- 
pile here, sure enongh !” 

Unheeding the smothered laughter, the maid bur- 
ried from the room. 

* No, sah,” she cried, retarning afew moments later. 
“TI done lif 'mos' ev’y stick, an’de African wasn’t in de 
wood-pile nowhere, sah ; but hit may be in de preserva- 
tory somewhere. I go look." 

—— ee 

“I quite agree with you,” said Mre. Nonveanriche, 
‘in thinking Mre. Chillinghurst has the most perfect 
manners, I have been meaning for along time to ask 
her what etiquette-book she uses,” 
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